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THE WEEK. 


THE excitement of the week has been the meeting 
of the Tsar and the Kaiser. The meeting took place 
off a little island in the Baltic. The Tsar arrived in 
Bjoerhoe Bay on Sunday evening, and a few hours later 
the Hohenzollern brought the Kaiser. The two Sove- 
reigns were together till half-past one on Monday 
morning, and they met again the next day. Neither of 
them was accompanied by his Foreign Minister. The 
meeting is understood to have been arranged at the 
last moment, and M. Witte knew nothing about it. M. 
Rouvier remarked when M. Witte explained it away 
that the Tsar had chosen an unfortunate moment for 
the pleasure of a meeting with the Kaiser. 





Tue Berlin papers give the Tsar, the French and 
Russian papers the Kaiser, credit for the initiative in 
this unexpected step. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt that it was the Kaiser’s doing. Of its meaning 
the most various explanations are suggested. The 
St. Petersburg correspondents of the French papers 
generally take the view that it is an attempt on the 
part of the Kaiser to thwart any scheme for a Russo- 
Japanese alliance. M. Jaurés is confidentthat it had to do 
not with the outward but with the internal embarrass- 
ments of the Russian Government. There is certainly 
something picturesque in the revival to-day of the 
Holy Alliance, and we do not know that Russian 
reformers will be agreeably impressed by the sug- 
gestion that it is the death of Prince Sergius which 
has driven the Tsar to take counsel with his reac- 
tionary neighbour. The German papers hint at a new 
combination in which Germany and France shall both 
help to finance Russia for the further prosecution of 
the War, and Germany shall be introduced, in a pre- 
dominant capacity, into the Franco-Russian partner- 
ship. The French papers have discussed the incident 
with admirable composure, and it is clear from the 
later tone of the German Press that the visit has not 
created the impression in Paris which the German 
Emperor expected. It is regarded as less directly 
aimed at France than the Kaiser’s intervention at 
Tangier. The Russian papers show little enthusiasm 
for the idea of a German rapprochement, and the Novoye 
Vremya says that it is clear that when a visit was pro- 
posed by the Kaiser exceptionally strong reasons would 
have been required for declining it. 





Baron Komura and the other members of the 
Japanese Peace Commission have arrived in New York. 
M. Sutro, one of the members of the Commission, 
is reported to have said that he was confident that 
the negotiations would be successful and that Japan 
would make no excessive demands. M. Witte left 
Paris for Cherbourg on Wednesday morning, after 
several meetings with French statesmen and financiers. 
The Russ has published the account of an interview 
which M. Witte granted to the editor of that paper 
before leaving Russia. M. Witte was not sanguine. 
He said that Japan’s interests were quite reconcilable 
with Russia’s interests, but that he was afraid a 
Chauvinistic spirit was predominant. He reviewed 
the causes of the War and blamed severely the 
creation of the post of Viceroy, which he described as 
a direct challenge to China and Japan, and to England 
and America. He recommended the reappointment of 
General Soubbotich, Governor-General of the Assam 


province, an appointment which that officer, who was 
a partisan of peace and moderation, resigned when 
Alexeieff became Viceroy. A phrase that he used has 
received some attention. He said that Russia had, 
properly speaking, no interests in the Pacific. 





Tue Tsar is understood to have received from his 
Council of Ministers the amended form of M. Buliguine’s 
scheme. It is stated that the Ministers have made it 
considerably more liberal. Among other improvements, 
the President is to be elected and not appointed. The 
Ministers have also rejected all discriminations against 
the Jews and refused to divide the Chamber into a 
number of sub-chambers. A Zimes correspondent says 
that the Tsar proposes to counteract the exertions of 
the zemstvo representatives, who are busy organising 
a composite party of reform, by submitting their 
scheme to a plebiscite of the peasants. The sug- 
gestion is that the Tsar will send officials to 
every district to ask the peasants whether 
they wish to elect representatives on the class 
basis, and that those officials will be instructed 
to say at the same time that the Tsar is going to 
make them large gifts of land. The result will be to 
make the Tsar’s scheme more popular than the 
zemstvoists’ scheme and to prejudice the peasants 
agains zemstvo candidates, We doubt whether it is 
not rather late in the day to try this manceuvre. It 
has never been difficult to stir up the peasants against 
the Jews or against the revolutionaries who are re- 
garded as cranks, like one of Turgenev’s characters in 
Virgin Soil. But the peasants in this case will have to 
choose between men whom they know and do not dis- 
like and officials whom they associate with ill-treat- 
ment and the withholding of the Tsar’s reforms. 





Tue Moscow correspondent of the Séandard has 
sent to that paper the full text of the Remonstrance 
drawn up at the Congress of zemstvo and municipal 
representatives last week. The document is signed 
by 172 delegates of Russian zemstvos and 112 dele- 
gates of Russian municipalities. It contains nothing 
that is very new, but the character of the meeting 
gave it a great importance. The document is a 
ruthless analysis of the promises contained in the 
ukase of December, 1904, and the contributions that 
have been made to their fulfilment. As an in- 
dictment at once of the sincerity and the statesmanship 
of the Government it is overwhelming. It shows how, 
in every direction where the Tsar had promised legality 
and freedom, the liberties of individuals and asso- 
ciations were still further subjected to official 
caprice and administrative tyranny. It ends with a 
number of conclusions of which the last affirms that 
the Congress has taken upon itself the task of realis- 
ing with all possible speed the reforms that the 
Tsar has neglected and the transition of Russia 
to a constitutional form of Government, and calls 
upon all true Russians to take action of the most 
decisive character. It remains to be seen what deci- 
sive action is contemplated or practicable. Before break- 
ing up the Congress decided to invite on the next 
occasion members from those regions where local self- 
government has not yet been introduced. 

Tue Special Committee to which, more than three 
weeks ago, the Swedish Government referred its pro- 
posal for a settlement with Norway have agreed on a 
compromise. The committee argue that the decision 
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of the Storthing on June 7 is not final, for the U..on 
can only be dissolved with the consent of the Kinz « f 
Sweden and the Swedish Riksdag. But they think 
that if Norway wants separation Sweden ought not to 
refuse her consent. To make this clear Norway 
must express her opinion categorically either by 
the election of a new Storthing with a direct man- 
date or by a referendum, Norway to decide what 
method is to be adopted for ascertaining the wish of 
the people. The committee further lay down certain 
conditions which they think are essential to the future 
good relations of the two countries, such as a provi- 
sion that no exceptional taxation shall be applied to 
goods in transit, and another forbidding all fortifica- 
tions within a certain distance of the southern frontier. 
These proposals were adopted by the Riksdag unani- 
mously on Thursday. It is good news that Norway 
has met this suggestion in good temper and has 
already made arrangements to hold a referendum. The 
incident in the Gulf of Finland should remind both 
countries of the importance of friendly relations. 

Tue Committee of the Chamber of Deputies on 
Foreign Affairs, of which M. Paul Deschanel is Presi- 
dent, has adopted a report of M. Frangois Deloncle on 
the defence of the colonies. If the recommendations of 
the Committee are accepted by the Government an im- 
portant step will have been taken in the direction of 
applying in the Far East the principle of co-operation 
with Great Britain. The Committee suggests that 
agreements should be concluded with Great Britain 
permitting the common construction of a network of 
Chinese railways and the establishment of a community 
of French and British interests in China and the Far 
East, so as to guarantee to the two Powers the main- 
tenance of their territorial s¢a/us guo in Chinese waters. 
The Committee also expresses its desire for the 
establishment of closer commercial relations between 
France and Japan and for a direct commercial conven- 
tion between Japan and Indo-China. 





THERE was a debate on the new Transvaal consti- 
tution on Thursday but it was not very satisfactory. 
The truth is that the House of Commons is discussing 
a sham constitution created by a Government that has 
no right to hold office. Everything about the consti- 
tution in the Transvaal and the Government at home 
is provisional'and fugitive. Mr. Lyttelton found an 
ingenious justification for his constitution, in the argu- 
ment that the detestation with which the independent 
British and the Boers alike regard Lord Milner’s 
government and system has served to reconcile racial 
feuds. There is nothing new in the suggestion, and 
we have often remarked before, on the success with 
which the Government had succeeded in combining 
the Boer farmers and the British artisans. But 
it is novel coming from a Colonial Secretary. 
Perhaps the most important speech was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s. Two years ago, as we show elsewhere, Mr. 
Chamberlain said there was no danger to Imperial in- 
terests in giving full self-government to the two new 
colonies. On Thursday he attacked the Government on 
two grounds. He said the Government had gone too far 
in its concessions in this constitution, and that the 
experiment would have been far better tried in the 
Orange River Colony. His remarks on this subject, 
and the praise he bestowed on the Boer administra- 
tion in the Orange Free State are the most complete 


vindication of General de Wet’s complaints. The Boers. 


will not find anything in the speeches of British poli- 
ticians which they will cherish more carefully for 


r. Chamberlain. 


— of controversy than this important admission 
y 


THERE was great excitement at the House of 
Commons on Monday when Mr. Balfour was to an- 
nounce whether or not he would continue to hold office 


after the adverse vote of last Thursday. There would 
have been more excitement if it had not been that the 
lh cme Secretary had made a speech on Saturday in 
wlich he had spoken of a small temporary reverse in a 
way that showed how his Government meant to treat 
that vote. There was a general chorus in the Unionist 
newspapers, imploring the Government not to resign, 
and several penitent members wrote saying they had 
headaches or some other equally good explanation 
of their defection. But few people expected a 
speech of an hour’s length from Mr. Balfour, and 
it was certainly a clever tactical move to address the 
expectant House of Commons at great length on a hot 
day, Mr. Balfour had armed himself with innumer- 
able precedents to justify his refusal to leave office. 
Sir Henry Campbel-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith re- 
plied that precedents would not alter the peculiar 
circumstances of this defeat, which was suffered two 
days after the appeal to the party. The fighting 
speeches were made by Mr. Redmond, Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and Mr. Churchill, and at the end of the de- 
bate Sir Edward Grey, speaking in the measured way 
that is habitual to him, made perhaps the greatest im- 
pression of all by associating himself with everything 
that had been said by his less responsible colleagues, 





Wuew Lord Rosebery’s Government was defeated 
in June, 1895, the 7zmes had some interesting remarks 
to make on the pressure that was used to deter the 
Government from resigning. ‘‘It is therefore easy 
to understand,” it said on June 22, ‘‘ that those who 
desire to cling to office, notwithstanding all affronts 
and disasters, are doing all they can to per- 
suade him that the position can easily be retrieved.” 
The pressure, applied unsuccessfully to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, has had more effect on Mr. 
Balfour. The newspapers on Saturday and Monday 
implored him to save his party from the catastrophe 
of an election and he did not fail them. His decision 
was criticised in a powerful speech by Lord Rosebery 
on Tuesday in the House of Lords. The Opposition, 
it is understood, have finally decided to abandon 
pairs. It is their duty to see that Mr. Balfour’s 
Government has not suffered its last affront and 
disaster. Every Liberal member who prefers the con- 
tinent or the country to the House of Commons in the 
next fortnight should be lynched either by his con- 
stituents or by his fellow-members. 

On Thursday, in the House of Lords, the Duke of 
Devonshire made ‘‘one more attempt to discover to 
the opinions of which section of their nominal followers 
His Majesty’s Ministers at present inclined,” by moving 
two resolutions, namely, ‘‘ that this House disapproves 
of any proposal to establish a general or penal tariff,” 
and ‘‘ that this House disapproves of any system of 
Colonial Preference based on taxation of food.” He was, 
of course, unsuccessful, though he spoke with unusual 
warmth about the manner in which an attempt 
was being made to commit the country to Protec- 
tion through the Colonial Conference. He analysed 
the relations of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
with scarcely concealed contempt for the latter and un- 
concealed resentment against the former. His resolu- 
tions, he said, were intended to afford to the Govern- 
ment simple and effective means of asserting whether 
they were prepared to stand by their own policy. The 
most significant speech in the debate was that of Lord 
Robertson, who said that as a loyal member of the Tory 
Party he had a right to know whether the party was to 
be ruined by being secretly identified with a general 
penal tariff. It was hard to discover, he said, how the 
Unionist tenure of office was justified in the eyes of 
men of honour. There was now a vast amount of 
irresponsible and speculative wealth anxious 
to interest itself in our politics. To  intro- 
duce a ruinous system of corruption was not 
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fit work for the Tory Party. He spoke eloquently of 
the degeneration in the ‘‘ Arthur Balfour whom twenty 
years ago he remembered with enthusiastic admiration.” 
Lord Grimthorpe spoke strongly of the Government’s 
manceuvres to stifle discussion. The debate was 
carried on by Lord Goschen, Lord Ridley, and Lord 
Spencer. Lord Lansdowne spoke without saying any- 
thing in particular except the diplomatic sentence that 
his party intended to stand loyally by its supporters so 
long as their support was loyally given, and the pre- 
vious question was carried by a majority of 64. 

Last week we described the Naval Works Bill asa 
bill to annihilate the Sinking Fund and to depress the 
public credit. It is gratifying to mark the advance of 
public opinion in regard to this subject during the last 
few weeks. Every important city organ is pointing out 
the urgent need for restoring national credit by putting 
an end to this miserable system of borrowing for military 
and naval works. How one Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequor after another can consent to put forward this 
imposture of a Sinking Fund which is no Sinking Fund 
—nay,a Sinking Fund which he himself submerges 
annually by the creation of new debt—is a thing that 
passes our comprehension. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain is a comparatively young man, and if he 
only could see his own finance as it is, he 
would realise that he is injuring his own credit 
as much as that of the country—which is saying a 
good deal. He seems to be taking refuge in evasion ; 
but as the Government’s new bill is in direct contra- 
vention of the principles if not the pledges to which 
Ministers have lately committed themselves, we trust 
the Front Opposition Bench will be able to bring him 
to book. There has already been some useful skir- 
mishing on the preliminary resolutions ; but the whole 
question is brought into full significance by Mr. 
Buchanan’s motion on the Second Reading of the 
Naval Works Bill—‘‘ that this House declines to agree 
to the second reading of a bill which, by continuing 
for a further period the system of war expenditure for 
naval works, renders the sinking fund ineffective and 
injures the credit of the country.” 





On Wednesday, for the first time in the history of 
the Public Accounts Committee, which has been estab- 
lished since the year 1862, the reports of the Com- 
mittee have given rise to a formal debate. Mr. Bowles 
is to be congratulated upon this important innovation ; 
for it is a personal victory which he has won over the 
Prime Minister. Earlier in the session Mr. Balfour was 
very unwilling to allow a day for this purpose but 
he has yielded to public opinion and to the feelings of the 
Houseitself. We agree with Mr. Bowlesthat the work of 
the Public Accounts Committee ought to be developed 
and intensified, if not extended. There are some practical 
objections to the proposal revived on Wednesday by 
Mr. Churchill that there should be an Estimates Com- 
mittee, one being that it would relieve Ministers of 
responsibility, and another that there would not be 
much time to examine the estimates before they were 
submitted to Parliament. On the other hand it might 
be very useful for a sub-committee of the Public 
Accounts Committee to prepare a special report 
every year upon the retrenchments which in their 
judgment ought to be effected in next year’s esti- 
mates. After all, the real Finance Committee of 
the House of Commons is and must be the Cabinet, 
and if you have a wasteful Cabinet there is certain to 
be wasteful expenditure. We regard this debate, 
however, as one among many signs that the necessity 
for public economy is beginning to impress even this 
moribund and almost inanimate House of Commons. 
“It might be,” as Mr. Duke said with amusing 
naiveté, ‘‘that the great expenditure with which the 
party on my side of the House will always be associated 
is necessary, but our constituents do not think so.” 


Cyne need not share Mr. Kipling’s political opinions 
to regret the failure of his inspiration. Indeed, only 
those who do not share his opinions can understand 
why his inspiration has failed. For the fact is that 
those opinions could inspire no poet, not even one so 
persevering as Mr. Kipling. He has lately published, 
for instance, a poem in praise of Lord Milner. Now, 
it is possible to praise Lord Milner’s achievements 
in a leading article—indeed it has been done—but 
not in poetry. To do that would be to practise 
art for art’s sake indeed. So Mr. Kipling has been 
forced to talk not about Lord Milner but about 
things, or rather about words, in general. It is only 
from the title and the preliminary quotation from the 
Times that we are able to guess what the poem is 
about. Having read the quotation, we can see that the 
poem is an heroic attempt to versify it, but the prose 
is both shorter and more lucid than the verse. Indeed, 
Mr. Kipling takes fifty-six lines of verse to say what 
the Zimes says in five lines of prose, and never suc- 
ceeds in saying it afterall. If he wishes ever to be a 
poet again he must first give up being an Imperialist ; 
for he proves that the two are incompatible every time 
he publishes a fresh copy of verses. 


Jean Jacques HEenneER, who has just died at the age 
of seventy-six, held a curious position among French 
painters. He was an academic artist who did not 
share the ordinary French academic ideals. The 
ordinary French academic artist is all for form and 
despises colour. Henner aimed at colour and at the 
richness of texture of the Venetians. Yet he was still 
academic, because his colour was all contrived rather 
than observed. Indeed, for all his life-long efforts, he 
was never quite at ease as a colourist and seemed to 
have forced himself to be one against his natural 
inclination. His pictures, however, were far more 
interesting than those of most academic artists, 
because his aims were higher and his taste better than 
theirs. He was an excellent draughtsman, and the 
manner in which he combined a close definition of 
form with depth of colour and light and shade was 
almost original. He made great efforts to be imagina- 
tive in his sacred pictures and employed all the 
machinery of great art, but the result was never quite 
successful. Some of his smaller works were very 
delicate and pretty, and he had an interesting artificial 
convention of his own in the treatment of flesh. 


Proressor A. S. WiLkins, who died on Wednesday 
at the age of sixty-two, was best known for his long 
and valuable work at Owens College, Manchester. 
He was prevented, after a distinguished career at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, from obtaining a fellowship 
by the fact that he wasa Nonconformist. He was even 
as an undergraduate forbidden to attend morning 
service at an Independent chapel. He was appointed 
Professor of Latin at Owens College, where he also 
lectured on Comparative Philology and Greek Testament 
criticism. His best known work is his edition of Cicero’s 
De Oratore, which remains a standard work. He took 
an active part in politics as a Liberal. He was no less 
admirable as a teacher than as a scholar, and his life 
was full of usefulness not only to his University but to 
the City of Manchester, where his death will be univers- 
ally regretted. Lord Lingen, who died on Monday, 
was a civil servant for forty years. He was one of 
the first secretaries of the old Education Depart- 
ment, where he lived through some exciting contro- 
versies, and he was afterwards Permanent Secretary to 
the Treasury. That Department has lost by a sad 
accident this week an official of brilliant promise in Mr. 
Theodore Llewellyn Davies, whose gifts of mind and 
character had won the affection as well as the admira- 
tion of all with whom he came in contact, 
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MR. BALFOUR AND THE NATION. 

R. BALFOUR very nearly persuaded himself on 
Monday that it was the constitutional tradition 

of British politics to regard an adverse vote in the 
House of Commons asa direct invitation to a Govern- 
ment to remain in office. He explained that the great 
danger of representative government was its habit of 
changing Ministries too rapidly, and that no personal 
inclinations of his own would justify him in 
bringing that risk nearer. But one thing he 
did not explain, although his speech lasted 
an hour and although dialectical exposition is 
an exercise in which he excels. He did not explain 
why this theory of the Constitution, which has now for 
him all the power and spell of a fine quixotic creed of 
duty, only emerged in his mind within the last few 
days. Last Tuesday week he called his party together. 
Did he say then: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I want you to support 
me only if there is a direct and formal vote of censure 
which I have agreed beforehand to call a vote of 
censure”? Did he say: ‘‘Make your engagements ; 
go to Goodwood or Epsom; remember what you owe to 
your health, to your families, to your friends, to your 
neighbours in the country; pray do not wear yourselves 
out listening to weary stories of the unemployed or 
Irish grievances these hot evenings. I will tell you 
when there is a vote of censure and the Constitution 
does not allow me, in the strict and self-sacrificing 
light in which I ‘interpret it, to resign when defeated 
on any minor occasion”? Notatall. Noaccount that 


has been given of the meeting attributes such language 


to him. He asked these gentlemen to attend the 
House of Commons in order to save him from 
precisely the kind ot defeat he suffered on 
the Thursday evening. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of preventing the success of snap divisions. 
And yet we now learn from his speech on Monday 
that a snap division does not matter at all if 
a Government can still count on a majority at long 
intervals on those restricted issues which it allows its 
opponents to raise (after stifling the more dangerous 
ones by means of blocking motions) at such times as 
are most convenient to the majority of its supporters. 
He tried to get something from his party on false 
pretences, and his party, duped as it was, did not keep 
the promise which his empty threat wrung from it. 

Mr. Balfour’s precedents sounded very formal and 
unreal by the side of the direct and animated sentences 
read out by Mr. Redmond, in which Sir William Anson 
has characterised the present position of Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues. ‘‘ Ministers are not only Ministers of 
the Crown. They represent the public opinion of the 
United Kingdom. When they cease to impersonate 
public opinion they become a mere group of person- 
ages.” The fact that Sir William Anson the historian 
is one person and Sir William Anson the Minister is 
another suggests a melancholy study in the frailtizs of 
human character, but it does not affect the force of the 
observations that Mr. Balfour’s colleague made when 
he was in a position to take a more impartial view of the 
constitution. Sir William Anson cannot be in any 
serious doubt about the position his Government 
occupies. The case against Mr. Balfour's conduct in 
clinging to office is cumulative, and it is over- 
whelming. The majority which Mr. Balfour has not 
succeeded in dissipating was obtained on a fraudulent 


issue. There was no public reason, however strong 
the party motive, for going to the country in the 
autumn of 1900. It was either too early or too late. 
The Government might have gone to the country at 
the beginning of 1900 to know whether or not the 
country approved its policy of destroying the 
freedom of the two Republics. They waited 
until that policy had been formally executed, 
and then asked the country to re-elect them 
in order to settle a country which they said they 
had conquered and pacified and to reorganise the 
army. They gavea false account of the past and a 
fraudulent undertaking for the future. Since then 
what has happened? The most distinguished of Mr. 
Balfour’s colleagues are alienated from him. Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord James of Hereford, and 
Mr. Arthur Elliot have given place to Mr. Lyttelton, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, and other 
statesmen of equal calibre andimportance. The country 
has condemned what is left of this Ministry with an 
emphasis and a conviction unprecedented in the history 
of bye-elections. In the House of Commons there is 
not a single unofficial member of any standing who is 
a genuine supporter of Mr. Balfour. This Minister, 
having collected his majority by a shameful manceuvre ; 
having lost almost all his colleagues of repute ; having 
made one Minister interpret his will in one sense to the 
Free Traders and another interpret it in another sense 
to the Protectionists ; having had all his policy and 
projects rejected in every quarter of the country ; 
having been obliged to let the House of Commons 
condemn his policy without attempting to defend it, 
tells the House of Commons, when his party deserts 
him two days after a most solemn appeal for its 
support that his dignity allows him and his duty com- 
pels him to continue to govern the country which 
detests his measures and mistrusts his character. 

Many explanations have been given of Mr. Balfour’s 
decision. It is represented sometimes as a brilliant 
stroke against Mr. Chamberlain. Others attribute it 
to his foreign anxieties. We believe it is unnecessary 
to look far for the explanation. Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues are suffering from the effects of twenty years 
of power. They are in the position of the Revolution 
families. They are as much accustomed to consider 
office and patronage and influence their property as 
were the Bedfords or the Gowers or the Weymouths. 
They represent a régime of prescriptive interests and 
claims which has grown up in these long years of reaction. 
To such men the prospective loss of power communi- 
cates a dreadful sense of discomfort and uneasiness. It 
is not merely that they cease to be what they are, 
that their habitual dignities and occupations go, that 
control and large influence of various kinds passes 
into other hands. It is more than this, for it is a real 


* belief that the country and its institutions and society 


in general will pass shivering into some appalling void. 
It may seem ludicrous to average men that Mr. 
Brodrick should think himself indispensable, that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster should wonder how the Volunteers ever 
existed without him, or that Mr. Balfour should imagine 
the country is infinitely the stronger for his rare gifts of 
decision and frankness. But statesmen suffer from 
these hallucinations when they and their little circle 
of friends and relations haye been administering a 
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country’s government for many years. Mr. Balfour 
and his friends think of their defeat as if it would dis- 
solve order into its original chaos. 

It is on this superstition that the Opposition has 
to fling itself with all the energy it can command. 
Mr. Redmond has announced warfare without quarter. 
That is the true spirit in which to meet this situation. 
Pairs must be abolished. No excuse ought to be ac- 
cepted for the absence of any Liberal from the House 
of Commons during the next fortnight. The Opposi- 
tion are confronted with a gang of mediocrities whose 
fantastic illusions about their own importance are a 
serious public danger when they are led by a man who 
treats his office as if it was independent of the public 
will. These are the measures that are needed for the 
moment. For the future, the public has been reminded 
of the delicate balance on which its limited control of 
its own Government rests, and just as the tenacity of 
Court Government converted Chatham to triennial 
Parliaments, so the experience of the success with 
which an unpopular Government can defy public opinion 
is the best proof of the necessity of the reform which 
Mr. Winston Churchill proposed on Wednesday. 

One word must be said about the insolent apologies 
which the Unionist papers give for this decision. They 
speak of public reasons. Now this Government made 
Army Reform the principal test of its usefulness. Last 
week Lord Roberts, whose opinion Mr. Brodrick used 
to flourish in the House of Commons as a final argu- 
ment for his schemes, said the army was now as unfit for 
war as it was before the war in South Africa. This 
week Lord Tweedmouth has carried a motion in the 
House of Lords affirming that the supply, training, 
and conditions of service of officers in all parts of the 
army require the instant attention of the Government, 
The Unionist papers have discreetly avoided this 
catastrophe of the Government's military policy. Some 
of them are trying to beat up old prejudices and panics 
on another score. They quotea saying, attributed to 
General de Wet, that the Orange River Colony must 
wait for the accession of a Liberal Government to 
have its just grievances redressed. It is a declara- 
tion that the Liberal Party ought to welcome. The 
Imperialist Government to whom General de Wet 
surrendered on definite conditions is unable to redeem 
its pledges to give self-government. The Liberal 
Government will redeem those promises of England 
which this Government, in its bondage to a foreign 
faction, has broken. Mr. Chamberlain said in the House 
of Commons on March 19, 1903: 


“‘One thing is clear—if the population of the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colony, both Boer and Briton, by a large 
majority desire this self-government, even though it might 
seem to us to be premature, I should reckon it unwise to 
refuse it. I do not myself believe that connected with it 
there is any such danger to Imperial interests that we should 
hesitate to accord it on that ground. The ground on which 
I should desire a little delay is really the interest of the two 
colonies themselves and not any Imperial interest.” 


It is most satisfactory that the Boers should know 
that there is a Party in England which will keep those 
promises that Mr. Chamberlain said two years ago 
might be fulfilled without danger. 





THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


HEN a sovereign has the vanity of a child it is 
never easy to be sure whether his most dra- 
matic actions are due to any serious motive or inten- 


tion. The German Emperor is in some ways a curious 
contrast to his greatest Ministers. They have alwzys 
pursued a selfish, unemotional policy which regarded 
strictly the cold interests of their country. The German 
Emperor does not diverge from this line for the sake of 
some chivalrous or generous enthusiasm ; but, unlike his 
Chancellors, he puts as high a value on the symbols as 
on the realities of power. He is like the Greek prelates 
who, when they came to Italy to discuss terms of 
union with the Roman Church, fought as zealously for 
the right of their patriarch to have his seat fitted up 
with curtains like the throne of the Pope as they did for 
their own conception of Purgatory. It is thus impossible 
to say whether the German Emperor does a particular 
thing merely because he enjoys the sensation of im- 
portance or whether he does it because he wishes to 
gain some further and secretend. His meeting with 
the Tsar was a fine advertisement of his new impor- 
tance. It occurred in a dramatic way. It set everyone 
speculating on his intentions. It made him the centre 
of discussion. It was thus a piquant gratification to 
his vain and bombastic temperament. Whether it was 
much more than this; whether it effected any change 
in the relations of Europe—this is a difficult question 
which has received very various answers. 

The subjects that the two sovereigns may have 
discussed are so many and obvious that there is no 
end to speculation of this kind when once it begins. 
There are the Tsar’s pre-occupations at home, the ques- 
tion of peace, the question of an alliance with Japan, 
the relations of England and France, of France and 
Germany, of Germany and Russia, the revolution in Nor- 
way, the common difficulties of both Governments in 
Poland, a long catalogue of questions of which any one 
may be isolated from the rest and counted the most 
actual of all. But this speculation is for the moment 
idle and random, and the more so because it is not 
known how far one of the parties to the conference is 
his own master. All discussions of the foreign rela- 
tions of Russia are conditioned by the uncertainty of 
her domestic position. A Liberal Russia will probably 
disavow a good part of the traditions of despotic Russia, 
and it does not follow that the Tsar’s acceptance of 
advice from the Kaiser would mean that his 
wishes would be accomplished. This is only one of 
the many considerations that baffle and bewilder our 
conjectures on the subject of the affairs discussed in 
the roadstead in the Baltic. 

Fortunately it is clear enough what policy we should 
adopt, whatever the deliberations that took place on 
Sunday in the Baltic Sea. Our policy is to adhere to 
our fortunate alliance with France and to refuse to 
allow ourselves to be drawn by provocation or threats 
into those disedifying and demoralising acrimonies that 
are the danger and the scandal of Europe. Germany 
has been raised by events into a position of unexpected 
importance in the world. The Kaiser is not the man 
to obscure or forget that fact. He would be more 
than human if he did not remember how coldly he 
was answered when he sent a message ‘ From 
the Admiral of the Atlantic to the Admiral of the 
Pacific,” and if he did not reflect that the poor Tsar has 
now about as much right to the second title as he him- 
self had to the first or as George the Third had to the 
title of the ‘‘ King of France.” There is nothing gained 
by denying that the Russo-Japanese War has altered 
the balance of Europe in Germany’s favour or in 
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cavilling at Germany for taking advantage of it. The 
French papers, with more excuse for excitement than 
we should have, have shown a wise sangfroid, while 
the German Press has rather overdone its part and has 
shown too clearly its wish to have the meeting accepted 
as a great diplomatic event. 

During the last few days there has been a chorus 
in the Unionist Press to the effect that the foreign 
situation is too critical to admit of a change of 
Government at home. The Kaiser’s coup de théatre 
has been a useful stimulus to this reasoning. The 
argument, if pushed to its logical conclusion, means 
that a Government which does not represent the 
country is to remain in office in order to effect some 
policy of which it has not the slightest means of 
knowing whether the country wants it or not. The 
very arguments used by the Government Press are the 
strongest comment on the anti-democratic spirit that 
inspires this conception of our policy. Certain Unionist 
papers talk as if an extension of our alliance with 
Japan is a simple and axiomatic policy, and as if not a 
voice would be raised against the extreme proposal to 
call on Japan for the defence of India, a defence that 
might last, like Mr. Balfour’s Government, after its 
immediate object had been served. We would recom- 
mend them to study the careful article which appears 
in the Quarterly Review, which will put many readers 
on their guard against committing the country to 
defend any policy that a nation of which we know little 
may pursue, or to adopt as our own any quarrels into 
which she may enter. The foreign policy of the next 
Liberal Government will be a wise and not a wild 
development of our existing relations. Sir Edward 
Grey has said that the next Government will continue 
the Japanese Alliance. That is a very different thing 
from extending it. It was, indeed, the last Liberal 
Government that began those friendly relations with 
Japan which the present Government pushed, in our 
opinion, further than was prudent. Nothing, again, is 
more natural than that a Liberal Government should 
pursue its historical policy of friendship with 
France and continue an alliance which marks the 
final collapse of the Imperialist tradition in England. 
We observe that some Unionist papers, among them 
the Daily Mail, which told France that she was ‘‘ to be 
rolled in blood and mud” and the German Emperor 
that ‘‘a friend in need is a friend indeed,” are afraid 
that a Liberal Government will not be sufficiently 
hostile to Germany. We are afraid no Liberal 
Government will satisfy all the irresponsible passions 
of mischief makers that look for a rough edge to every 
alliance and cherish their friendships only as stimulants 
to ill-feeling elsewhere. Butthere are certain things which 
a Liberal Government will readily promise not to do. 


1. They will not encourage Germany to seize a 
Chinese port and absorb a Chinese province. 
This is what the Imperialist Government did in 


1897 and 1898. 


2. They will not make undignified advances to 
Germany for an alliance. 

This is what the Imperialist Colonial Secretary did 
at Birmingham and Wakefield in May and December, 
1898. 

3. They will not hand over to Germany the best 
harbour in the Pacific, the most productive island in 
the South Sea, anda naval base in the middle of the 


trade route between our Australasian colonies and 
North America. 

This is what the Imperialist Government did in 
November, 1899. 

4. They will not tell France to mend her manners. 

This is what the Imperialist Colonial Secretary did 
in December, 1899. 

3. They will not imitate the brilliant diplomatic 
achievement of the Anglo-German Agreement in 
October, 1900, or submit the country to the derisive 
interpretations put upon that agreement by the German 
Government next spring. 

6. They will not form an alliance with Germany to 
undertake punitive measures against an American 
Republic as the Imperialist Government did in 
December, 1902. 

A correspondent sent us the other day a quotation 
from an article which the Sfectator published during 
the Boer War on the subject of our relations with 
France : 


“We do not believe in ‘love’ between the two peoples. 
They are too different, too ambitious, too near to each other, 
but they can remain distant friends, as some families do in 
the country, never liking each other and never associating, 
but never challenging each other, and regarding lawsuits 
as only cesspools of expense.” 
A Liberal Government will not repeat the mistaken 
impulsiveness with which Imperialists approached 
Germany, but it will take this civilised and sensible view 
of the lawsuits of nations. 





COUNTRY COTTAGES. 


VEN the skylarks forgot the heat and burden of 
July in order to join in the general enthusiasm 
with which the opening of the Cottage Exhibition at 
Letchworth has been hailed on every hand this week. 
We cannot share the conviction of the sanguine and 
energetic chairman of the enterprise, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, that this triumphant discovery of the £150 
cottage has solved at once all our agricultural pro- 
blems, and the problem of rural depopulation ; but we 
can join without reserve in the burst of thanks that 
has greeted an admirable undertaking. 

There are two distinct classes in whose interest 
the step has been taken—the agricultural labourer and 
that growing body of town-workers who wish to get a 
real footing in the fields. Both classes demand every 
sort of encouragement. Instead of this the difficulties 
under which both have long laboured in the matter of 
suitable housing have become notorious, and it was 
primarily as a protest against some needless and even 
ridiculous difficulties that the idea of the Cheap Cottage 
Exhibition arose. Nobody who can make a journey 
to Letchworth will doubt that the by-law difficulties at 
any rate will soon be removed. The evidence against 
them is overwhelming, and we may take it for granted 
that before many years are over we shall see cottages 
of the type represented at the exhibition freely sprinkled 
about the land. It is not likely that public opinion will 
much longer submit to the grotesque fact that in many 
parts of England cottages such as these may not legally 
be erected. If it did nothing beyond this the exhibi- 
tion would more than justify itself. But we know that 
it will indeed do far more than this. In the outcry 
that has been raised of the scarcity of cottages 
for the labourer not enough notice has been taken of 
the incongruity and hideousness of so many of those 
that have been built during our industrial years. 
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The exhibition must certainly help to make our cottages 
more beautiful as well as cheaper and more useful. 
It was an excellent idea of the committee to issue 
a comprehensive catalogue, and anybody interested 
in the subject of cottages who is unable to visit the 
exhibition should in any case procure a copy. He will 
find in it not only illustrations of all the structures, 
but plans, elevations, and sections in addition, with all 
such technical details as a prospective builder will 
require to know. We hope, too, that every reader of 
the catalogue will study with especial care the 
admirable paper on cottage architecture which it con- 
tains, by Mr. P. Morley-Horder, who is the author 
of several of the designs. Mr. Morley-Horder 
has some excellent reflections on the true spirit of rural 
architecture. ‘‘ Nothing could be simpler than the old 
cottage, and it is the false modern ideas of what is 
known as ‘ picturesque,’ and the straining after effect 
that makes building expensive in these days. We want 
the luxuries of architecture in buildings that require 
nothing but soundness of wall and roof, with ample 
space for nature to tone, and, so to speak, absorb 
these materials into the lines of the scenery.” Mr. 
Morley-Horder suggests a necessary warning in the 
remark that “‘ the variety of building materials avail- 
able after the exhibition will increase tenfold the dangers 
to the countryside and give additional opportunities 
to the selfish individualities of modern building.” There 
are of course dangers as well as hopes in an exhibition 
of such diversity ; but we can only trust in the improv- 


ing taste. 
Many of the cottages in the exhibition were con- 
fessedly for ‘‘ week-enders.” Invaluable as the week- 


end habit undoubtedly is to the individual, the week- 
ender is sometimes a disturbing element in the life of 
the villager, and unconsciously promotes the very 
migration to the town that it is part of his object to 
rectify. The country is to him a playground only, 
whereas to the real countryman it must be a school 
as well, and from the contrast very often unrest and 
dissatisfaction spring. It is the country and not the 
week-ender that is our serious concern. But the whole of 
this cottage movement is evidence of a movement in the 
right direction. As we have said, we cannot share the 
conviction that this exhibition provides a solution for 
all the problems of our stagnant country life. The 
cottage famine is not an isolated and independent evil. 
Nor is the cottage famine itself a mere matter of the 
cost of building materials or the excessive and mis- 
applied pressure of building regulations. What we 
have to do is to recreate a genuine and vigorous 
rural life by building upon the soil a community 
of men that shall be self-governing and co-operative. 
To repeople England with the most stable and the 
most permanent of all the classes that make up a 
nation should be the sovereign object of our domestic 
policy. It can only be achieved by an incisive and 
determined policy of reform, destroying what is left of 
a mischievous and superannuated tyranny, penalising 
the wasteful pleasures of the rich that are the ruin of 
field and forest, and helping with prudence and with 
generosity the cultivators of the land upon whose 
capacity and success the future of English agriculture 
will turn. The Letchworth exhibition has served an 
admirable purpose in recalling attention to the plight 
of the countryside and in helping to solve one of the 
many difficulties that confront us. 


“CHINESE LABOUR. 


HE new Blue Book (Cd. 2563) just issued contains 
much useful information as to the working of the 
Transvaal Labour Ordinance, for statistics are given 
which show to what an extent British Courts of 
Justice in the Transvaal have been requisitioned to en- 
force the terms of the Ordinance upon the Chinese. 
These should be read in conjunction with those in Blue 
Book (Cd. 2401), as then the period dating from the in- 
troduction of the Chinese up till the end of April last 
can be surveyed. These Blue Books give sentences 
inflicted during each month upon the Chinese and from 
them the following list has been compiled : 


CONVICTIONS JULY, 1904-APRIL, 1905. 


Desertion .... ss ove ‘ o Jeg 
Theft ... sie ee de vn ont ~~, 
Assault - ow oie oun jin — 
Refusing to work ... on we sn -» 100 
om ame oon ae ne ove on 1 
Travelling without permit on ove ww» =139 
Homicide... 3 dis on die wee 1 
Riot... pes vin - -_ oak ine, OE 
Indecent assault... — oes ove ae I 
Injury to property ... ied ia vad eee 5 
Contravention mining regulations eve os 3 
Refusing to work and incitingto riot ... ne 
Forgery ese ove eos ~~ ~~ w« 
Assault with intent... we was eve -~ 
1,356 


In ten months 1,356 Chinese labourers have been 
sentenced, 703 for ‘‘ desertion "—that is, for exercising 
the rights of free men—and 481 for refusing to work, 
for rioting, and assault—that is, for protesting against 
the conditions of their labour. These figures, however, 
do not convey the truth as to the present position 
when'there are over 40,000 Chinese on the Rand. To 
arrive at a nearer approximation thereto the figures for 
April should be taken separately. During this month 
405 Chinese were convicted: for desertion, 221 ; for 
refusing to work, riot, and assault, 163. If the record 
of this month is maintained some 5,000 convictions a 
year may be expected, and it may be mentioned that 
in nearly every instance the Chinese sentenced in April 
went to prison. 

Startling though these figures be, they only serve 
to indicate what is happening in the Chinese com- 
pounds. Nothing is said as to the shooting and 
bayonetting of serfs by the police, as to the “ riots” 
quelled by force without arrests being made, nor is 
mention made of the eight murders which have been 
committed, and for which no convictions have been ob- 
tained. Nor is any note taken of that terrible form of 
punishment which is being adopted, the deportation of 
offenders, 

The riot at the Wit Deep reported in the Rand 
Daily Mail of July 3 will serve as an illustration. 

The Chinese rioted and set to work to wreck the 
compound with dynamite. A hundred police armed 
with rifles surrounded the compound, and firing on the 
Chinese wounded five. By this means the “ riot” was 
quelled, and the Mazi states : 

‘“* Before leaving the police arrested eight of the ring- 
leaders, and it was decided, instead of prosecuting them, to 
send them out of the country at once, and they were sent to 
Capetown by the Cape mail last night to be deported to 
China. This is the first time that immediate repatriation 
has been adopted in the case of malcontents, and it is be- 
lieved to be a more effective way of dealing with them than 
having them sentenced to a short term of imprisonment, 
which, as has already been proved, has no other effect than 
to increase their dissatisfaction and provoke them to 
further mischief on their return to work,” 


As ‘** His Excellency the Chinese Consul-General ” 
attempted without success to quell the disturbance, 
itis highly probable that these poor wretches will 
be dealt with by Oriental methods when they are back 
in the power of the Viceroy of the district from which 
they were despatched. 
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It is indeed “an effective way of dealing with 
them.” Finally, it must be remembered that in 
addition to the penalties inflicted by the law those 
administered in the compounds by the servants of the 
slave-owners have to be taken into account in any 
estimate of what the enforcement of the Labour 
Ordinance entails. 

A writer in the Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette of 
Johannesburg, describing a visit of inspection to the 
compounds, gives an account of the floggings he 
witnessed, and states approvingly that on one mine 
1,000 coolies have been ‘‘licked into shape” by being 
flogged. Conclusive proof that the Chinese are flogged 
in the compounds has lately been furnished by the 
avowal made on oath by the compound manager of 
the Croesus mine when he was examined at the inquest 
on the white miner murdered by the Chinese on that 
property. The Johannesburg Séar reports this state- 
ment as follows: ‘‘Where he had considered the 
Chinaman wrong he had flogged them. It was against 
the law to flog them, but he had done so.” 

But while these facts find no place in the Blue 
Books the official figures quoted above provide suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the infamy of the Chinese 
labour system has been in no way exaggerated. 


R. L. OurHwalrte. 





CANALS. 


HE review of this book* has been held over in 

anticipation of the publication and debate upon 

Mr. R. H. Barran’s Canals Bill. The bill has been 

published, but has had to be withdrawn, without a second- 

reading debate, on account of a technical oversight regard- 
ing the procedure of its introduction. 

The book before us may fairly be described as a 
model volume of statistics. Every waterway in the king- 
dom which has ever been navigated is brought under 
notice. The author has evidently tramped the banks of 
the canals and rivers, and, after very lengthy and pains 
taking toil, he lays before us, im admirably systematic 
form, nearly all that is worth knowing about our inland 
navigation lines, from the history of the oldest canal 
undertaking down to the interpretation of the most modern 
bargee’s lingo (for strictly business purposes only). We 
find here all that could be asked for by anyone desiring 
to know what water facilities are now available for the 
English trading community. The survey has occupied the 
author for eleven years and has involved travelling over 
an aggregate distance of 14,000 miles. In order to give 
an adequate idea of the scope of the work, it is necessary 
to say that over 400 pages are occupied by a minute 
systematic description of all the navigable streams or 
canals—the dimensions and distances of their main lines 
and branches, every wharf and dock being named—the 
exact particulars of locks—the maximum length, width, 
draught, and headroom of the vessels which can use 
them—the nature of the tunnels, towing paths, and tides 
—the types of vessels which generally navigate them. 
Then all the navigations are grouped so as to show their 
various inter-communications—a few pages which suggest 
many vital, though simple, improvements. The volume 
also includes a full index of towns to which there is 
water communication and short but adequate and inter- 
esting sections on haulage, appliances for overcoming 
changes of level, tunnels, bridges, aqueducts, tides, 
and vessels. In conclusion there is a glossary of canal 
terms, which has a humorous as well as an economic 
interest. The author’s work has been so well done, as far 
as it goes, that one is unwilling to suggest that it comes 
short, but it is with some surprise that we find no refer- 





*BraDsHAW’s CANALS AND NAVIGABLE RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND 
Waves: A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufac- 
turers, Merchants, Traders, and others. Bv H. R. De Salis, 


Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. London: Henry Blacklock and Co., 
Limited. 


ence to rates of carriage or of tolls on the canals. These 
figures are easily available locally regarding each canal, 
but the work would have been more complete if some 
general data and comparisons had been added upon this 
important subject. 

The advantages which have been gained in France, 
Germany, Belgium, and other European countries by the 
modern development of their inland waterways have more 
than once been enlarged upon in the columns of The 
Speaker. Until recently anv reference to this aspect of 
our possible economic development was put aside with 
an affectedly patient reminder that water transit is 
“absurdly slow.” It is, however, at last being recognised 
that for much of the heavy traffic of our commerce speed 
is not of so much moment as regularity, safety, and 
cheapness. In cheapness canals can always compete 
favourably with railways on account of the very light 
expense of keeping up the permanent way and the rolling 
stock. As regards safety, the chemical manufacturers, 
to mention only one trade, find that if they could avoid 
the heavy cost of packing, to which they are put in order 
to protect their goods against the jolting of the railways, 
many of their economic difficulties would be at an end. 
In regularity, again, a canal, if slow, is more sure in its 
working than a railway. 

In reading Mr. De Salis’s book, one is struck by the 
absurdly primitive condition of Great Britain in this im- 
portant artery of circulation. We have far too few 
canals, and many of them are absurdly small or even 
derelict, but even for such as are used, the “old horse ” 
of the comic ballads is still the motive power, and where 
that faithful animal cannot be used (as in tunnels without 
towing-paths), the legs of men are commandeered as 
levers for moving the grimy argosies of our commerce. 
And sometimes the towing-path, along which the old 
horses j~walk is owned and controlled by a different 
authority from that which owns and controls the parallel 
strip of water in which the boats float. 

It is often urged that the railway companies are 
themselves responsible for the neglected state of the 
canals, as they have bought them up only to let them fall 
into disuse. The railway companies are to some small 
extent to be blamed iin this respect, but, in all fairness to 
them, it must be explained that many canals were forced 
upon them by the owners of the latter, who opposed 
railway bills in Parliament unless they could get clauses 
compelling the new companies to buy out their under- 
takings. 

The worst feature of our canal system, however, 
is its absurd parochialism. There are separate little 
navigation authorities by the half dozen for stretches 
of water-way which could perhaps be usefully worked if 
the whole length were under one administration. When 
we say that there are 129 navigation authorities in this 
kingdom, and that the shortest of the routes from London 
to Birmingham is owned by five companies, this aspect of 
the case will be understood. Again, there is no “ clear- 
ing house ” or other co-ordinating authority as in the case 
of the railways. Worse still, a long stretch of water-way 
though most of it be well kept, may be rendered prac- 
tically useless by “ bottle- ” or short sections of 
canal providing only half the width or depth offered by 
the rest, and absolutely requisite for efficient working. 
The navigation should always provide a fairway capable 
of taking boats fourteen feet wide, with locks allowing 
for a boat length of seventy feet at least. By combining 
existing authorities many English towns could be inter- 
connected by a system of this kind if it were not for short 
sections of canal along the line of route which are only 
prepared for 7 ft. boats. All possible lines from London 
to Liverpool or London to Hull are subject to this difficulty. 
The same remark applies to the routes from Liverpool to 
the Severn, and to all the dozen routes connecting Bir- 
mingham with the different ports. Indeed, the only 
through route which is not “bottle-necked” in this way 
is that from Liverpool to Hull by Leeds or Wakefield. 
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This route is carried through the high moorlands of 
Yorkshire in face of far greater difficulties of level than 
are to be met on any other line of canal in England, but, 
unlike those made in the easier regions, it maintains an 
adequate width of water, and has thus contributed largely 
to the wonderful development of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Canals Bill will 
be re-introduced in an early session, and that it will con- 
tain ample powers for co-ordinating canal authorities and 
treating our inland water-ways, as they are treated on the 
continent, as necessary factors in our commercial 
development. 

cS cy. & 





THE SPIRIT OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


HE current number of the Edinburgh Review con 
tains an article with this title, which is of great 
originality and interest. The reviewer is not content with 
the ordinary explanations of the origin of Gothic put 
forward by architects and others. It does not satisfy him, 
for instance, to be told that Gothic took the place of 
Romanesque because the medieval builders, for economic 
reasons, were forced to use smaller stones than the 
Romans used. No doubt this need to use small stones 
did affect the course of Gothic architecture. All living 
arts are influenced by the material most easy to be used 
for them; but the Gothic builders made their great cathe- 
drals out of something more than the need to use small 
stones. A need of this sort, however pressing, is not 
enough by itself to produce masterpieces; and we may 
be sure that if the Gothic builders had had command of 
blocks of stone of Egyptian magnitude they would still 
have produced a new architecture. For building was the 
great art of the Middle Ages, and just as the Germans 
in the last two centuries have put all the character and 
power of their minds into their music, so all the character 
and power of the Middle Ages were expressed in building. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer explains with much lucidity 

and insight what the nature and character of that power 
were. Roman building, he says, was an expression of the 
crushing centralisation and regimentation of the Roman 
Empire. That Empire was nothing but a relentless 
machine of government, and its buildings were all symbols 
and instruments of government. The Barbaric invasions 
“were an attack on a system of organisation pure and 
simple, by an individual energy pure and simple,” and 
when the attack had succeeded and the barbarians in- 
herited the ruins of the civilisation they had conquered, 
for many centuries they made their own rude uses of those 
ruins, since they had nothing of their own to put in their 
place. Thus Romanesque architecture is but a barbaric 
use of Roman architecture. It has a new life and power 
of its own, because the barbarians brought a new life and 
power into the world; but so long as they built Romanes- 
que the barbarians were expressing that life and power 
in Out-used forms, and they were not at ease in their 
building until they found forms of their own to express 
the character of their own life. They were a long while 
doing this, the reviewer explains, because they were a 
long while forming themselves into nations and getting 
stable institutions; in fact, settling down in their new 
homes after moving house in so vast and tumultuous a 
fashion. But when in the twelfth century they had got 
some order and rest in their homes, when they had 
breathing space at last to see what their own wants and 
aspirations were, then Gothic architecture suddenly arose 
in the Isle de France, in Normandy, in England, in the 
Low Countries, in Germany, and in Spain. It came first 
in the Isle of France, and all Gothic spread thence; 
but the wonderful speed with which it took a new 
character of its own in England proved that England, too, 
had naf#ional wants and aspirations which the new art 
alone could express. In Germany and Spain it was more 
slowly established, and always remained imitative of 


the French; while in Italy it never really took root and 
was nothing but a shortlived foreign fashion between the 
national Romanesque and the national Renaissance. 

Since Gothic rose in France and produced its most 
magnificent works there, we are apt to conclude that the 
whole spirit of Gothic is manifested in the great French 
cathedrals, and the Edinburgh Reviewer seems to be of this 
opinion. The individual energy of the new nations ex- 
pressed itself, he tells us, in the new forms of Gothic— 
the pointed arch, the strong mouldings, the vaulting ribs, 
and all those lines which are not self-contained, circular 
or horizontal, as in former styles, but which are run into 
each other, which seem not merely to be bearing a burden, 
but to be soaring upwards and outwards with an energy 
of their own which they communicate to each other and 
which is all in conflict and unrest. “All other styles,” 
he says, “exhibit strength in repose only. Gothic alone 
exhibits strength in action.” This admirable analysis 
applies exactly to the great French cathedrals, and the 
whole course of their development was from the forms 
inherited from the Romans, from the plain circular 
columns, simple discontinuous mouldings, and heavy 
capitals of the first Gothic, to the mere bands of shafts 
and mouldings carried as far as they can be, and all 
melting into each other, without amy interruption of 
capitals or horizontal divisions of any kind, of the latest 
flamboyant. The French when they built cathedrals 
had always one simple idea which they were always trying 
to express more and more completely. Thus the French 
cathedrals are certainly more logical, or at least their logic 
is more easily analysed, than that of any other Gothic 
buildings. But we must not make the mistake of sup- 
posing that the whole of Gothic is to be found in the 
French cathedrals or even that they are the one perfect 
type of Gothic from which all other buildings in the style 
are more or less imperfectly adopted. If we do this, we 
shall fail to understand the essential character and excel- 
lence of Gothic; for since it was the expression of in- 
dividual energy and the art of a people determined to live 
their own lives in their own way, its chief glory consisted 
in its adaptability. It had no perfect type dominating or 
perverting all its subsidiary uses; it could be applied with 
perfect fitness and beauty to any purpose and to any 
circumstances. In this it differs, so far as we know, from 
all the other great styles of the world. We know, for 
instance, nothing of the domestic architecture of the 
Greeks. The Greek temple may have developed out of 
a wooden hut; there is nothing in its peculiar beauty 
that we can think of as adaptable to houses. Again, fine 
palaces can be built in all the different styles of Renais- 
sance architecture, but not quiet houses; for the simple 
and beautiful Elzabethan and Jacobean houses so com- 
mon in England are Gothic in all essentials. The Gothic 
spirit lasted in the humble architecture of this country 
well into the eighteenth century; when it died out all 
beauty and fitness died out of our humbler buildings, and 
they can be revived only with the Gothic spirit. 

In England, particularly, we shall do a grave 
injustice to Gothic if we judge it only by 
cathedrals, for the English have never, like the 
French, given their best and most natural art to their 
great buildings. We love the country as the French love 
the town, and our imagination is not at home in the 
town, so that our best building is and always has been 
country building. It seems not to strike at the sky, but to 
grow out of the earth. The French cathedrals are de- 
signed to outface and overcrow all buildings near them 
with their superior bulk and magnificence. Our best cathe- 
drals are designed for a solitude of green meadows where 
there can be no such competition, and they were most 
defective when the builders attempted such a competition. 
Thus Salisbury Cathedral is a long, low building that sinks 
down at the east end quietly and naturally into the grass. 
But the builders when they came to the west end 
remembered suddenly the towering cavernous facades of 
French Gothic and clapped on q@ front to their church 
which is nothing but a screen misrepresenting the propor- 
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tions of that church and dotted with irrational ornament. 
All their tact and sense of propriety deserted them at this 
point. They did not understand pomp or magnificence, 
and they attempted it barbarously and clumsily. But they 
did understand domestic architecture, simple low houses, 
tithe barns, and village churches, and these they built in a 
style quite different from that of the French cathedrals. 

It is when we come to compare all these 
different kinds of buildings, when we see how they 
are all perfectly suited to their own purposes, all 
have their own appropriate beauty, and yet, though they 
may have no likeness whatever of detail, are all stamped 
with the same style, that we are in the way to understand 
the true glory and character of Gothit. It was, as the 
Edinburgh Reviewer points out, the style not of a govern- 
ment or of a religion but of a people, or, rather of many 
different peoples, all inspired by the same determination 
to do their own work and live their own lives in their 
own way and not according to the dictation of priests 
or Officials or soldiers. Their churches did not imitate 
their guildhalls, nor their houses their churches, because 
no one of their institutions was allowed to overpower the 
others. This independence was most complete in Eng- 
land, and so English Gothic is more adaptable than any 
other. In France the great cathedral is really the type of 
Gothic ; in England it is not. You have only to look at 
an English cathedral to see that the ectlesiastics have 
always had less power in England than in France. You 
have only to look at an English Gothic house or tithe 
barn to see that the medieval Englishman wished to be 
himself, to make the best of his own circumstances, to 
get what beauty he could out of his own life, and not to 
be a mere piece of some machine of conquest, or money- 
making, or soul-saving. Our best Gothic expresses just 
that poetry of common life, of dwelling-places and places 
of worship growing old together and sanctified by the 
memory of generations of worshippers and inhabitants 
which Wordsworth expressed in his greatest poems. We are 
now growing more and more to see the value of that 
poetry and to lament its loss from our lives. We see that 
our own buildings are machine made and expressive of 
nothing but the huge money-making machine which we 
call civilisation. If we are to build well again as our own 
ancestors built, we must revolt against machinery as they 
revolted. We must recapture the Gothic spirit before we 
can build in the Gothic style. 


A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





SADANJI. 


ITH the great actor Sadanji, who died last August, 

the dramatic art of Japan may be said to have 

died too, for he is the last of a famous trio who for half a 

century ruled the Japanese stage and, in a sense, the 
artistic world of Japan. 

“Danjuro, Kikugoro, and now Sadanji; how they 
will be missed!” say their countrymen over here. They 
even declare that were the three great Marquises, Ito, 
Okuma, and Yamagata, to die, there would be less change 
in the political affairs of Japan than the death of these 
three actors will make in social life there. 

To understand this one must know that the actor’s 
art was less ephemeral in Japan than in any other country. 
To us the chief charm of an actor lies in his individual 
conception of a character. We demand spontaneity and 
variety, and watch our favourites for some new reading of 
the most hackneyed situations ; we are delighted when we 
find they do not play the same part twice running in 
exactly the same way, and only look for drilled precision in 
a corps de ballet. But in Japan, where for the last five 
hundred years the art of acting had been compassed with 
rules as precise as those of perspective, it was very dif- 
ferent. Playgoers there looked to their actors to give 
them a perfect realisation of the conventions of their art, 
and this, though in a way it limited the art, exacted in its 
turn a very high intelligence and culture in the audience. 
Such acting as we admired here not long ago in Japanese 


plays would not have been tolerated or even understood in 
Japan, and the fascinating little Sada Yacco, who won 
all our hearts, is ranked as merely a strolling and a 
Europeanised actress by those who know what Japanese 
acting really is. In Japan every great actor (there are as 
yet no recognised actresses) trained up a son, or an adopted 
son, to succeed him in the special lines of characterisation 
he had made his own. Sadanji himself was the son of 
a dramatist, and had been adopted by the actor Kodanji, 
whose popularity easily won a place for his pupil. But 
after the death of Kodanji his adopted son fell into ob- 
scurity and could scarcely manage to make enough to 
keep himself and his adoptive mother. He just managed 
to make ends meet by doing all the necessary house-work, 
and at last he resolved to give up the stage and take to busi- 
ness. Fortunately, however, the dramatist Mokuami had 
seen some promise in the young actor and dissuaded him 
from turning greengrocer. He proposed to Kodanjji’s 
widow to take the boy into his own house for three years. 
Still, every time Sadanji acted he met with an unfavourable 
reception, and in despair he begged his patron to let him 
give up acting, but Mokuami would not hear of it. In- 
stead, he wrote a play with a part in it specially suited 
for Sadanji’s nature, and he publicly announced that if 
Sadanji failed in it he, himself, would give up writing for 
the stage. The anxiety of the young actor, when he found 
so much depending upon him, can scarcely be imagined, 
much less the means he took to prepare himself for the 
task before him. What English actor would spend the 
vigil of a first performance in prayer and fasting? And to 
these Sadanji added the torture of cold water, denying 
himself the warm baths which have become such a vital 
necessity to a Japanese. When the great day came 
Sandanji succeeded in pleasing his critics and securing a 
triumph for his patron as well as for himself. 

Long afterwards a friend said to him, “How hard 
it must have been for you to act after all that fasting! ” 
to which he replied simply, “1 forget all about food and 
hunger when I am on the stage.” The story of his first 
practical expression of gratitude to Mokuami illustrates 
the quaint politeness once common in Japan, but now 
practised only by the “old-fashioned.” After his fame 
was fully established he called one day upon the drama- 
tist, and saying, “I owe all my fame to you,” presented 
him with something wrapped up in paper. Mokuami 
thought it was only some tickets for fish and saké, an 
ordinary form gifts take in Japan, but on opening them he 
found they were wrapped round a note for a hundred yen, 
worth at that time about £500. Too polite to send it 
back, Mokuami went at once to a good tailor and had a 
very gorgeous silk suit made, and then got the famous artist 
Je-shiw to paint him dressed in the suit and sent the 
portrait as a present to Sadanji. 

To see Sadanji in one of the heroic parts which were 
peculiarly his no one would ever imagine him to be the 
shy, silent man he was in private life. Many ladies tried 
their wiles and flatteries upon him, but none ever succeeded 
in getting more than “thank you” from him. When on 
tour he always complied with the old custom, which in the 
country parts of Japan still marks the medieval contempt 
in which actors were once held. In Tokyo this has quite 
vanished, but in the provinces even the best actors are 
expected to put on mean attire and go on foot in straw 
sandals from house to house soliciting patronage for their 
performances, somewhat as Dickens described Nicholas 
Nickleby doing when on tour with Mr. Vincent Crummles. 
Sadanji’s great fellow-actor, Kikugoro, who always played 
women’s parts and was in private life as haughty as the 
other was modest, once omitted to follow this custom when 
touring in Osaka, and attempted to call on his patrons in 
ordinary dress. But the magnates surveyed him coldly 
from their windows and ordered their doors not to be 
opened to him. The actor returned to his hotel and told 
his manager that he was off to Tokyo forthwith, as he had 
been treated with disrespect, which was exactly what the 
rich patrons thought he had been guilty of. After much 
negotiation the manager prevailed on Kikugoro to remain, 
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and in the end he was granted the privilege of dressing 
how he pleased whem he went to Osaka. Kikugoro’s 
victory over provincial conservatism is typical of what 
has been going on for the last forty years in every depart- 
ment of Japanese life. Commercial expansion and its 
attendant wars are aiding and abetting the younger genera- 
tion in its struggle against the fetters of tradition and con- 
vention. ° Change is coming more and more swiftly; old 
fashions are everywhere dying, and, like Sadanji, they 
are leaving no heir. 

The last request of Sadanji was that his friends should 
send neither flowers nor birds* to his funeral; he wished 
any money they intended spending on such tokens of 
affection to be sent instead to the Red Cross Fund or 
used to help the widows and orphans of the common 
soldiers who had been killed in battle, and his wishes 
were respected. But his friends say that when the war 
is over there will be a great public ceremony in honour 
of the last great actor of the old Japanese school. Banzai 


Japan! N. F. DryHurstT. 





WHERE THE ARGO SAILED. 


BOUT two days’ march south from the Atlas you 
come to a deep, sudden depression in the floor of 

the desert. ‘The stony and sandy ridges break away in a 
steep slant to the valley beneath, and standing on the sum- 
mit we looked across this valley to the low cliffs a few miles 
off on the opposite side. Eastward the depression, widen- 
ing as it went, stretched to the horizon, the part we were 
about to cross being but a narrow tongue, the last creek or 
bay evidently of this great trough. But the peculiarity of 
the view is that all the floor of the trough is loosely paved 
with what appear to be broken fragments of ice. The 
scales and pieces, twinkling and flashing in the sunlight 
and stretching away for miles into the distance, look like 
photographs of ice floes in the northern seas, and have a 
curiously incongruous effect in this scorching atmosphere. 

The Shott Melrir, of which this is the extremity, is 
the westernmost of a chain of salt lakes which reach to 
within a few miles of the east coast of Tunisia. These lakes, 
which once—it seems now to be established—formed a 
bay of the sea, are still considerably below the Mediterra- 
nean level, from which they are divided by a narrow land- 
strip of no very considerable extent. It has been shown 
that before the total sterilisation of the Sahara a large 
rivet system, both from north and south, drained into 
this now extinct sea. It received the torrents from the 
Atlas and, what was more important, the big rivers which 
drained the mountains and plateaus of Central Africa. 
As, however, the desert spread and gradually encroached 
upon and finally blotted out the fertility of the country, 
these great rivers dried up, or sank such water as they 
collected from the mountain rainfall below the sandy floor 
of the desert, there to circulate in watertight strata and 
form a secret reservoir for future well-boring. Unfed by 
tributary rivers, this arm of sea gradually contracted and 
silted up. The sandbanks grew and extended across its 
mouth, until they joined and, forming a continuous chain, 
cut it off from the sea altogether, when, under the fierce 
African sun, its waters rapidly evaporated. In winter, 
when the streams come down from the northern moun- 
tains, a few reach as far as these lakes, which then turn 
into soft marshes, dangerous to cross. With summer, the 
streams fail, the water dries up, and a glittering expanse 
of white and scaly salt is all that remains. 

It is a curious example of the persistence of tradition 
that, though for an untold number of centuries this bay has 
been silted up, yet there still exists among the tribes of 
the south the legend of a sea across the northern Sahara, 
with ports and a commerce of its own, and forming part 
of the Mediterranean. Scientific opinion has varied on 
the subject. Until lately it was accepted as a matter of 
course that the whole desert was once sea-bottom. Where 





* In Japan it is the custom to take caged birds to funerals . 


and set them free at the grave-side. 


else could so much sand come from? Later it was dis- 
covered that the Sahara was really a dried-up continent, 
a tableland with an average elevation of several hundred © 
feet above sea level. Finally, it was shown that the 
sand was the result of the action of wind rather than of 
water, and that its manufacture was in active progress at 
the present time; and then the idea of the old sea was as 
absolutely rejected as it had once been absolutely ac- 
cepted. 

However, the no-sea theory would not do any more than 
the all-sea theory had done. Fossils were discovered in 
some place which proved that the sea, there at any rate, 
had once rolled. Some have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Tchad, but the most conclusive dis- 
coveries were made in the north, in the valley of the Rir 
and in the depressions of the Shotts. Consequently a 
mixed solution is now offered. The Sahara was never a 
sea, but it contained seas, and one of these seas ran under 
the Atlas, where the Shotts now are. Of course, in pur- 
suing its own calculations science paid no heed to the 
idle tales that were current in the country itself; and yet, 
curiously enough, those tales were not of Arab origin 
only. Arab legend was supported by Greek myth. The 
story of the Argonauts vouched for an inland sea or lake 
somewhere in this very neighbourhood. The Argo, 
it will be remembered, is supposed to have sighted the 
mountains of Greece on her homeward voyage, and ‘then 
to have been driven south by a northerly gale and cast 
ashore somewhere, presumably on the Libyan coast. She 
was rescued from this difficulty by certain nymphs who 
inhabited these wild sea banks, but was afterwards driven, 
or mysteriously transported into an inland lake or sea, 
from which she seems to ‘have been unable to extricate 
herself until, her usual luck holding, a triton appeared 
who guided her into blue water again. 

Sailors are notoriously imaginative, but, as a rule, 
only in detail. They beautify and embellish, but hard 
facts are somewhere underneath. The writer was once a 
sailor himself, and has listened through many scores of 
warm might watches to the strange mingling of memory 
and imagination which sailors weave into their yarns. 
From these experiences he would have risked a guess 
that though the triton and the nymphs might be embel- 
lishments the sandbanks and the inland lake were real. 
At any rate, here was a curious tally in the way of legends. ” 
Here in the mythology of the Mediterranean sailors is 
confirmation of the strange old fable that still survives 
an.ong the Saharan tribes. Once there was a sea there, _ 
say the tribesmen. Once we sailed on that sea, say the 
sailors. Modern science, of course, smiled superior. She 
knew what tricks imagination plays with poor, weak 
human nature. Meantime, she set to work to apply her 
own more reliable tests. She proceeded to question not 
man but nature. She looked once and declared the whole 
place had been a sea. She looked again and declared - 
that none of it had ever been a sea. She looked a third 
time and concluded that, oddly enough, just here away 
under the Atlas there really had once been a sea; which 
is exactly what poor tradition has been saying all along. 

It was, then, we may suppose, among the gradually 
silting up quicksands of the Tunisian coast that the Argo” 
first got into difficulties. Some French writers now con- 
tend that that branch of the sea into which it afterwards 
penetrated lay further to the north, near Monastir. The 
point does not seem a vital one. At their Eastern end 
the Atlas mountains sink gradually down into the plain, 
as once in remote times they sank down into the sea. The 
lowlying land of eastern Tunisia running in among the 
hills was the arms and branches of that sea, which, as 
the sand banks formed across its eastern inlets, stagnated 
by degrees and gradually filled up. The contraction of the 
sea and its final obliteration would cover an immense period 
of time. At what stage in the process the Argo ap- 
peared on the scene, to what dimensions the sea had shrunk 
by then, and what regions beyond the present Shotts it 
covered, are questions which may well be left to  ex- 
perts. If we add to all this the uncertainty as to the 
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course of a vessel lacking chart and sextant and steered 
by a triton, the whole episode becomes more or less ob- 
scure as regards detail. 

Still, out of the confusion there emerge the main 
facts of the sandbanks and the sea. What we reasonably 
may believe is ihat here, in the Eastern parts of Tunisia 
and southern Algeria, replenished by great rivers from the 
south, and overlooked by tall cliffs on the north, lay that 
sea, or part of that sea, of which Arab tales on the one 
band and Greek mythology on the other still maintain the 
vague tradition, and some portion of which, at any rate, 
was navigated by Jason and his saucy clipper in days of 
oh. 

We wound our way down the stony slope and held 
straight across the flats, ploughing at intervals through the 
crackling surface of salt. The spurs of hill came down 
round us, jutting forward like capes into water. As we 
climbed the opposite hills and turned to look back the 
blue battlements of the Aurés rose above us in the sky. 
We could well understand the i se of the French 
soldiers who, on reaching the edge of those cliffs, and 
looking out over the great expanse of desert, cried out, 
“the sea, the sea.” And once, we may believe, the sea 
was actually here, and blue waves sparkled where the sand 
now sleeps. As the processes of the transformation pass 
before one’s eyes one scarcely knows whether to be struck 
by the vastness of these changes. extending over such 
huge areas of time and space; or to smile at the childish 
character of operations which are just the same after all 
as those which govern the drying puddle on the road’s 
surface after a summer shower. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

.R. BALFOUR has taken the course after his 
defeat which his character and ideas prompted 
him to take. He is an anti-Parliamentarian ; he there- 
fore flouts Parliament. He is an anti-democrat, and 
he disregards public opinion—the basis, by the uni- 
versal consent of our constitutional writers, of English 
Government. He is afflicted with a double dose of the 
self-esteein of all public men who are not great. He is 
surrounded by Ministers of inferior calibre who simply 
reflect his will, He does not think directly or 
simply, and therefore neither the verities of the 
situation, nor the general constitutional position, 
affect him seriously. His flatterers assure him that he 
is a second Pitt, and he quite believes it. And he loves 
power for power’s sake, as a great many people do. 
Therefore his failures, his muddles, his appalling mis- 
management of the House and of the nation’s business, 
aré not even apprehended by him. He has no quick 
moral sense which would convey to him the truth 
about his statesmanship—if Balfourism is worthy of 
being called statesmanship. He has no political ideas, 
so that the absence of a large policy is not felt by him. 
And being an adept in the mere trickery of politics, he 
finds ample scope for his really ingenious nature in the 

practice of this highly useful and praiseworthy art. 


. * * « * 


' So he remains. Under what conditions ? Is it 
credible that Mr. Chamberlain, after contributing to 
his downfall, will set him up again for another 
eighteen months, or even two years? The two men 
have conferred ; it was easy for a child to see by a look 
into that tell-tale mirror—Mr. Chamberlain’s face—that 
Mr: Balfour’s speech on Monday deeply angered and 
disconcerted him. Has he now wrenched from the Prime 


Minister the pledge that he wants—an autumn Dissolu- 
tion ? Some think he has, and that this course has 
been determined on. I attach no importance to the 
suggestions to this effect in the columns of the 7imes ; 
they are probably baits to catch the unwary. But the 
thing would be quite credible, and indeed inevitable, 
if Mr. Chamberlain were the man he was. That he 
should let his ex-partner at the whist-table go through 
this Session without something specific as to an early 
Dissolution—something in writing would be safer— 
seems to suggest that we have no longer to do with 
the Chamberlain of old. All that one can say with some 
measure of confidence is that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour are not on their old terms, that the part- 
nership is now formal and suspiciously viewed by both 
Parties to it. 
7 . * * * 


The next point is the ability of the Liberal Party 
to turn the Government out. Of course, such a task 
is a very heavy one. Time is short; material for 
baffling these lawless men is scanty. And then one 
must take account of facts. The Front Bench repre- 
sents the living remains of a Government that disap- 
peared ten long years ago. Weariness, discourage- 
ment, at one time acute division, have set their mark 
upon many admirable and honest men. So with the 
party. It wants a General Election, the magic bath 
from which it would rise invigorated for the work it 
has to do. It counts many excellent workers and 
fighters, men developing rapidly the qualities that 
make a party strong, and again an audacious, lively, 
self-confident note is struck from below the gangway. 
But still it does not compare with the great 
party of the seventies and the early eighties. It 
is at present in another category altogether. And being 
so near power and its responsibilities its leaders natur- 
ally shrink from a Parliamentary war @ outrance. Even 
the blocking of Private Bills by the Irishmen is dis- 
liked by some Liberals. This is not an heroic age; 
men will think of private interests, which after all 
are extremely complicated ; the pull of a great prin- 
ciple or a national emergency is not, I think, so power- 
ful as it usedto-be. I suppose one ought not to be too 
impatient in such difficulties. Yet the more sanguine 
and ardent spirits chafe under the bar to strong action 
and determined temper which the moral disabilities of 
the party present. They are certainly less than those 
from which Toryism suffers, for it is practically killed 
by Balfourism. But Balfourism, which is only another 
word for scepticism, poisons the House of Commons 
and the Liberal Party as well, and a good strong 
disinfectant will be needed to drive it out. 

. + « . « 


I am sorry again to hear grave accounts of the 
foreign situation. France, I think, is calmer than 
when the Bulow bluff over Morocco first alarmed her 
and when so serious was the distrust of the officers that 
despondent Frenchmen talked as if the Prussians might 
be in Paris again at the end of a six weeks’ war. 
But the fact remains that while Germany in her pre- 
sent Emperor's hands is the most dangerous of 
reactionary Powers, France is so peaceful, so essen- 
tially civilised, that she constitutes a temptation 
to a lawless temperament like that of the Kaiser, 
thoroughly imbued with the Bismarckian traditions. 
Not that he hates France, but he does hate England, 
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and his purpose is clearly to detach these Powers, first 
by persuading Russia that the Anglo-French ententée 
makes France the engine of our ambitions (whatever 
they may be), and that in the days when autocracy is 
threatened autocrats—especially those who happen to 
have enslaved some millions of Poles—should hold 
together, and secondly by working against a Russo- 
Japanese understanding, which would be fatal to the 
German preponderance in Europe. Much of the German 
hatred of England is, I am afraid, deserved. For that 
we have to thank the TZimes and the Yellow 
Press.. But there stands the situation, and what if 
one of its consequences were an aggressive war on 
France, whose conduct, save for M. Delcassé’s impru- 
dences, now obliterated, has been impeccable ? Ought 
we, who stood against the dismemberment of Belgium, 
to permit a second over-running of France by German 
troops ? The answer for the moment should perhaps 
be that we should take M. Jaurés’s advice and labour 
for alliances devoid of all elements of aggression or 
hostility to other Powers and designed purely to 
secure the peace of the world. Such a combination in 
Western and South-Western Europe is not impossible, 
and America might look favourably upon it. 


. * * * * 


There is not a word of truth in the statement of 
the 7imes that the defeat of the Government on Friday 
morning last was organised by the Irish Party. The 
organisation was initiated and carried through by the 
Liberal Whips. 


* * td * . 


Here is a characteristic story of Mr. Balfour. The 
other day he was discussing the outbreak of our Civil 
War. “Really,” he said, ‘‘ I can’t see why the parties 
should have quarrelled. They might easily have come 
to an arrangement. I suppose it was those wretched 
religious animosities.” 

* * * * * 


P.S.—The debate in the Lords seems to 
show that the Government have gone over more 
to the Chamberlain side than was anticipated. 
Therefore one must suppose that the policy of 
bullying Mr. Balfour has succeeded as usual. 
What a spectacle such a Minister presents! One 
sighs even for a nova progenies of Tories, to whom 
such a leader would be distasteful. 





THE MEETING. 


A’ midnight over solitary waves 

ere boat crept. Hush, double the strong 
Fix bayonets in silence there! Pull hard, 

Sailors! Miles off on shore.strange clamour raves 
From rioting towns and blood that cries in graves. 

Let not that patriot sound float hitherward r 
Vainglory calls to-night on Hate ill-starred, 
Megalomania greets the King of slaves! 


In pride of its enfranchisement 


wn grey, 

The liberal West shall impotently grope 
Landward to-night, while these two madmen fierce 
‘Unite to keep all humankind at bay, 


And, darkling, with their ravening teeth trans-pierce 
The swaddling garment of the baby Hope! 


VicToR PLARR. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


NAPOLEON: THE FIRST PHASE.* 


APOLEON, like Shakespeare, has become the 
prey of the archzologist. Every fact which 
bears upon his life, however trivial the fact, however 
remote the bearing, is gathered up, treasured, and 
passed into the currency of public print. Even in his 
own life-time there was a rage for Napoleonic relics. 
The washing-bills of the Emperor would command a 
price in the market. A scrap of his most execrable 
handwriting is as good as a bank-note. His nurse, 
his schoolfellows, his pedagogues, his Corsican cousins, 
his brothers, sisters, parents, ancestors, have all 
come under the relentless microscope of the arche- 
ological explorer. M. Masson, who may be regarded 
as the high pontiff of the cult, chronicles his loves, and 
the number of Josephine’s pocket-handkerchiefs and the 
price of Jerome’s first case of razors. Baron Lumbroso 
publishes a periodical entitled Miscellanea Napoleonica. 
M. Chuquet investigates the early life and gives his 
results to the world in three stout volumes. Lastly 
comes Mr. Oscar Browning, who presents to English 
readers a compactand serviceable accountof Napoleon's 
life up to the Siege of Toulon, based especially upon 
the Napoléon Inconnu of M. Masson and the Jeunesse 
de Napoléon of M. Chuquet. 

Mr. Browning is one of the elect, and, though not 
here concerning himself either with panegyric which 
would be tiresome or with psychological analysis which 
would be interesting, is clearly of opinion that every 
detail of his hero’s early life will arrest the attention of 
his readers. He writes, in other words, rather as the 
archeologist than as the historian, noticing the small, 
external, and insignificant facts, as well as those 
which are immediately relevant to history, and, above 
all things, aiming at a plain and succinct objective 
record. The result is a story, perhaps a little dry and 
overloaded, but exact, clear, and trustworthy. As the 
first English presentation of the results of recent conti- 
nental research Mr. Browning's book is likely to find 
many readers. 

The Napoléon Inconnu, a most curious collection 
of youthful Napoleonic writings, is the chief source 
from which we derive our knowledge of Napoleon’s 
early intellectual and moral development. In these 
boyish note-books, pamphlets, and literary exercises 
we see the ardent and exact student, the romantic 
rhetorician, his style influenced by Raynal and 
Rousseau, the cool judge of human character, the 
keen artilleryist, the wary politician developing 
out of the heady enthusiast. The wonderful 
analysis of his elder brother's character, written 
at the age of fourteen, illustrates the boy’s precocious 
insight into the human heart. The ‘‘Souper de 
Beaucaire,” a strange dialogue composed just before 
the Siege of Toulon, shows the subsidence of romantic 
sentiment and reveals a new capacity for cold, trenchant 
political judgment based pre-eminently upon military 
considerations. To these documents, the first cited 
in full, the second analysed, Mr. Browning has added 





*NapoLeon: THE First Puase. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
London apd New York: John Lane. 1905. 108. 6d. net. 
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in an appendix three very striking pieces, a violent 
tirade in favour of Corsican liberty composed in 
Napoleon’s earliest style, a meditation on suicide, and 
the famous ‘‘Rencontre au Palais-Royal,” a story 
of an interview with a woman of the town, so 
vivid, brief, and penetrating that the greatest 
masters of French realism might own to it with 
pride. I cannot but regret that in place of the 
second appendix, which contains English documents 
bearing on the Siege of Toulon and only remotely 
connected with Napoleon, Mr. Browning has not seen 
fit to continue his excellent policy of reprinting ex- 
tracts from the earlier writings. Could he not have 
given us the Analysis of Plato’s Republic ? or the little 
tale entitled ‘‘Le Comte d’Essex’”’? or the curious refu- 
tation of Roustan, with its denunciation of Christianity 
as inconsistent with patriotism ? Even the crudest 
writings of Napoleon are more interesting than the 
correspondence of Henry Dundas. Here, for instance, 
is a specimen of the early Napoleon, as rendered by 
Mr. Browning. 


‘* The lover grown to manhood is mastered by ambition— 
ambition with pale complexion, wandering eyes, hurried 
ait, irregular gestures, sardonic smile. Crimes are his play- 
things; intrigue is but a means; falsehood, calumny, back- 
biting but an argument, a figure of elocution. He arrives at 
the helm of affairs; the homage of the people wearies him ; 
but he can do good. What can be more consoling to the 
nerves than to say ‘I have just assured the happiness of a 
hundred families; I gave myself trouble, but the State will 
go the better for it ; my fellow citizens live more quietly by 
my want of rest, are more happy by my perplexities and 
more gay by my sorrows.’ The man who desires to succeed 
only from the wish to contribute to the public happiness is 
the virtuous man who feels that he possesses courage, firm- 
ness, and talent.” 
Among the alleged incidents of Napoleon’s early career 
is a story which Mr. Browning tells as follows : 
“Whilst at Auxonne he was put under arrest, but the 
reason is not known. In 1806 he met a Captain Floret and 
said to him, ‘Do you remember that at Auxonne Sergeant 
Floret was put in prison for a week and Lieutenant Bona- 
parte for twenty-four hours?’ ‘ Yes, sire,’ replied Floret, 
*‘ you were always more fortunate than I was.’ He was shut 
up in a room with an old chair, an old bed, and an old cup- 
board, and on the top of the cupboard was an old worm- 
eaten book, a copy of the Digest. Napoleon, having no 
aper or ink, devoured the one book at his disposal, and the 
ented e of it thus gained proved useful to him at a later 
period when he was drawing up the Code Napoleon.” 
According to another version, which I incline to 
prefer, the book in question was the /nstitutes, but 
whether it was the J/ustitutes or the Digest matters 
little. In any case, Napoleon’s legal equipment was 
that of the intelligent amateur, improved though it was 
by snatches of reading during the Marengo campaign 
and by after-dinner talks with Tronchet and Portalis 
while the Code was passing through the Council of 
State. He was, however, through all the period 
covered by this volume developing upon wide and 
original lines. He was an attentive student of physical 
geography, history, and the military art. He had out- 
grown Christianity and Rousseauism and the insular 
enthusiasm of the Corsican patriot; he had mixed 
actively in civil turmoil; he had read the Esprit des Lots , 
had been carried away by Paul et Virginie; had passed 
through Raynal and Plutarch ; had conceived a pas- 
sionate admiration for Corneille and Racine. Casting 
off the picturesque but unprofitable rd/e of the Corsican 
patriot, he had thrown in his lot once and for all with 
France. It was always, as Mr. Browning’s book abun- 
dantly shows, his instinct and his maxim to be upon 
the winning side 


H. A. L. Fisner. 


GREEK THINKERS. 


GREEK THINKERS: a History of Ancitnt Philosophy. By Theo- 
dore Gomperz, Professor at the University of Vienna. 
Vol. 1. Translated by Laurie Magnus, — 4 College, 
Oxford; Vols. 2 and 3 by G. G. Berry, Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: John Murray. 1901, 1905. 

THE story of Greek philosophy has rarely been told with 

greater effect or impressiveness than by the learned and 

accomplished author of these volumes. Professor Gom- 
perz has taken a large canvas for his picture. The ideal 
which he has ini view could only be completely realised, as 
he himself admits, in “ an exhaustive universal history” of 
the mind of antiquity; but he has at least furnished the 
outlines of such a history. For this purpose “ portions of 
the story of religion, of literature, and of the special 
sciences, indispensable to an understanding of the specu- 
lative movement, its causes and effects,” are pressed into 
service. No pains have been spared to enlarge the his- 
torical relief in which the narrative is set. The result is 
that Professor Gomperz has succeeded more than most 
professional historians of Greek philosophy in giving 

“ actuality ” to its story. Greek thought is exhibited in the 

medium out of which it grew—as the product of a people 

whose culture and political organisation were peculiarly 
close and organic. In Professor Gomperz’s pages the 

Greek Thinkers seem to live again—to be, indeed, almost 

contemporaries—and the reader himself is made to feel 

like an active partaker in the drama, such is the effect of 
the realistic manner in which the subject is presented. The 
development of Greek thought has certainly never been 
portrayed with such intensity of colouring, or with such 
vividness and amplitude of circumstance ; and no work is 
more adapted for bringing home to a moder reader the 
movement of Greek thought. It is, indeed, a part 
of the method not only to -relate Greek philo- 
sophy to its native environment, but also—and in 
quite as marked a degree—to relate it to modern 
experience. The merit of the author's treatment 
may be measured by the success which he has 
achieved in combining and adjusting these some- 
what different and to some extent conflicting aims. Thus 
there is hardly any idea of Greek thought for which the 
author does not find some modern analogy. This method, 
while it is a safeguard against “ mere antiquarianism,” has 
the defects of its quality. The author is sufficiently 
historical and critical in spirit not to find all philosophy 
in either Plato or Aristotle ; but such a method, unless it 
is carefully guarded, may tend to confirm the impression 

—ta which Bacon gave such wide currency—that 

philosophy is mainly occupied in the thrashing out of old 

straw. It is true that the problems of philosophy are 

such as perpetually recur, but they recur with a 

difference, a difference which may fairly be held to repre- 

sent the growth of human experience. If Professor 

Gomperz seems to go rather far in his attempt to express 

Greek ideas in terms of modern thought, he does bring 

out the fact that a modern philosopher has nothing but 

instruction to gain from going back to the Greeks; and 
there are certainly few controversies in modern times 
which do not seem like reverberations from the schools 
of antiquity. On the other hand, the method becomes in 
out author’s hands an occasion for disquisitions on his 
own account; and it must be admitted that these tend 
to disturb both the course and the perspective of 
the narrative story. We cannot, indeed, altogether 
hold the author guiltless of a certain amount of 
padding: we can bear with his enthusiasm, but 
not with his tendency to edify and to improve 
the occasion. Many readers could also have 
spared some of the fine writing in which the author 
habitually indulges. Professor Gomperz is, perhaps, 
the victim of a brilliant style which at times 
degenerates into something like verbiage; though he is 
also a master of lively and racy phrases, and is anything 
but professorial in his language. The Megarians are 
variously described as “a race of logical martinets,” or as 
* a group of fighting cocks.” Melissus “ is the enfant terrible 
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of metaphysics ” ; “the gallant admiral was a thinker of un- 
diminished fearlessness”—and so on. It is, indeed, a 
full-blooded and exuberant account of the Greek Thinkers 
that the professor gives us. But the strictly philosophical 
reader can take refuge from the rhetoric in the “ notes,” 
which will probably prove caviare to the general reader— 
for whom the professor writes, we may presume, even 
more than for the philosopher. It is, at any rate, for the 
general or cultivated reader that the Greek Thinkers is 
best adapted; the philosophical student perhaps gets at 
once too much and too little. 

This is not the place for anything like a critical 
estimate of the author's views. It must suffice to give 
some idea of the ground covered by these truly monumental 
volumes. The portions so far translated do not carry the 
story beyond Plato and the Academy. Tue first book (on 
the Ionian philosophers) includes extensive chapters on 
orphic cosmogony and doctrines of the soul. “ Heraclitus’s 
great claim to originality,” we are told, “ does not rest on 
his theory of matter, nor yet on his theory of nature. It 
is rather to be discovered in the fact that he was the first 
to build bridges ' between the natural and the 
spiritual life, and that he constructed comprehensive 
generalisations, comprising both realms of human know- 
ledge, as it were, with a mighty bow.” Apart from the 
modernity of the terms employed, this observation serves 
for a bold and suggestive treatment of what the author 
describes as “the speculative revels” of Heraclitus ; 
though he goes rather far, perhaps, in crediting 
the Ionian sage with such “sociological insight ” 
as the application to human life and society of 
“the law of competition,” “the struggle for exis- 
tence,” and “survival of the fittest.” “ Batteux’s 
shrewd maxim ” (to quote the Professor in another context) 
“ applies here, as everywhere, that the ancients must never 
be credited with the consequences of their principles, or 
with the principles of their corsequences.” Still, there 
is much that is suggestive in this “ comprehensive” view 
of Heraclitus and of his intellectual affinities with Hegel 
on the one hand and Proudhon on the other. We 
are, however, not surprised that the professor 
cannot support the opinion that, “for Parmenides, 
as Spinoza might have said, thought and ex- 
tension were the two attributes of substance,” and 
that “the real was at once the thinking and the extended.” 
Here, again, we may say of the author what he himself 
says of Grote on another occasion—“he often expresses 
himself in a way which is rather too modern to be quite 
pertinent.” The professor is more within the mark when 
he asserts that “the material being of Parmenides was 
incontestably a spiritual being as well”: such a distinction 
in truth was hardly as yet explicit. “It is the consecutive 
progress of criticism which gives the Eleatic School its 
true value and significance.” We should prefer to say 
that the Eleatics were the first to give philosophy its 
true method; they were also the first idealists so far as 
they made thought the standard of reality. The author 
adopts a somewhat severer, indeed an almost pedagogic 
tone towards Anaxagoras and Empedocles. A chapter on 
“the Historians” connects Hecateus and Herodotus 
with the transition from metaphysics to positive science, 
and the age of enlightenment is introduced with a study of 
the Physicians. Professor Gompertz seeks to show—in 
what is to our mind one of the most notable and interesting 
chapters of his work—that the study of medicine was the 
source of “the third great wave of criticism which poured 
its fortifying stream over the fields of Greek learning” : 
the other sources being the metaphysical and dialectical 
discussions practised by the Eleatics and the semi-historical 
method which was applied to the myths by Hecateus and 
Herodotus. “Those giants of thought,” Democritus and 
— receive an appreciative, if discriminating, testi- 

ial; and in his account of the Sophists Professor 
Gompertz does well to emphasise the distinction between 
the earlier and later generations. It was with the latter— 
the Socratic dialecticians—that Plato and Aristotle were 
really in conflict : their conception of an abstract character 


called “the Sophist” and an abstract method called 
“Sophistic” was generalised from the later “ Eristics” ; 
and till quite recent times the older Sophists had to suffer 
from a mistaken identity. In his account of the Socratic 
Schools the author does full justice (as everywhere) to 
the speculative value of the minor sects of antiquity ; it 
was an age of logical puzzles rather than of logical 
problems; but the Cynics and Megarians raised real 
difficulties in the problem of knowledge, and counted for 
much in the development of Greek logic. | Moreover, the 
minor Socratics, more especially the Cynics, represented 
the nonconformists of Greek society, and are thus in some 
ways more modern than Plato or Aristotle. 

The last part of the second volume and the whole of 
the third are given up to Plato. “The object in view was 
not merely to ascertain with approximate certainty and 
describe with the greatest possible clearness the progress 
of Plato’s development. A full appreciation of the philo- 
sopher was only to be gained by an account of the course 
and structure of at least the greater works.” This method 
has its advantages; but the analyses are sometimes too 
hurried and sketchy to be really adequate, and in par- 
ticular the analysis of the Republic must strike a modern 
student as somewhat conventional and superficial. More- 
over, it becomes difficult to see the wood for the trees ; 
and an unpractised reader is likely to lose himself in the 
maze. On the other hand, the professor is at pains to 
mark the way; and the formula which he uses to charac- 
terise the phase of Plato’s later years, “the St. Luke’s sum- 
mer of his philosophic career,” is, if a litthe strained, both 
illuminating and instructive. “The aged thinker shivers in 
the heaven of his ideas. His mind and heart gain a 
stronger hold on particular things, particular entities, par- 
ticular processes.” The statement is illustrated by the ad- 
vance towards strictly scientific modes of thought—the 
tendency to bring dialectic into touch with nature—ob- 
servable in the Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus, as well 
as by the revision of political ideas in the Laws. The Pro- 
fessor has done good service in distinguishing the scientific 
from the poetical aspect of “ the ideas,” and in drawing at- 
tention to the fruitful conceptions of the Laws—more 
particularly to the doctrine of “the necessary mixture of 
constitutional powers which, under the name of 
division of powers or equilibrium of authority, plays so 
large a part in modern political theory.” 

In concluding this necessarily imperfect sketch of a 
book which, as the author says, “ summarises the labours 
of a lifetime,” we should like to end on a note of ad- 
miration for a work of extraordinary verve and spirit. We 
know of no other book on the subject which is at once so 
learned and so interesting, or which is more calculated to 
make Greek thought “accessible to wide circles of culti- 
vated readers” ; and it is not only a history of speculative 
thought but in a still more important degree a contribu- 
tion to the history of science—certainly mot the least in- 
teresting, if the least cultivated, field of historical inquiry. 
The translators have certainly deserved well of English 
readers in the task they have undertaken. They have 
been successful to a very great degree in conveying some- 
thing of “ the brilliance and charm of style which,” we may 
well believe, “ the author's German readers necognise and 
admire in his own.” 





MUSEUMS. 

Museums: THerr History anpD THEIR Use. By David Murray, 
LL.D., F.S.A. Glasgow: James MacLehose and Sons. 
Three volumes. 32s. net. 

Dr. Murray’s three volumes contain over a thousand 

pages packed with information collected from ten thou- 

sand sources. They are—the remark is true of many a 

bibliographical undertaking reflecting credit on our 

national energy—the creation of a man “ engaged all day 


in an exacting profession and with many of the duties of 
citizenship to perform,” and their compilation is due to 
the circumstance that he found no adequate history of 
such collections. His first essay was a modest presiden- 
tial address of some fifty pages to an archeological society. 
Subsequent investigations revealed to him the magnitude 
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of his task, but he was not deterred by the prospect, and 
with the patient toil of many vears the fruits of his labours 
are given to the world. 

the first volume is occupied with a history of 
museums, both ancient and modern, supplemented by a 
reprint with alterations of the list of those in the United 
Kingdom which was drawn up by a committee of the Bri- 
tish Association in 1887. Its successor contains a “ biblio- 
graphy of bibliographies” on mwuseums, catalogues of 
books and papers on museums in general, and lists of works 
on the collection, preparation, and exhibition of speci- 
mens. Details of the catalogues and other works relating 
to particular museums are found both in it and in the third 
volume. ‘Then comes a catalogue of books of travel and 
of encyclopedias which contain detailed descriptions of 
such collections. For reference purposes the student will 
be especially interested in Dr. Murray’s second and third 
volumes. ‘The ordinary reader that takes up volume one 
will find much in it to pique his curiosity and to reward 
the perusal. 

The first English collector was the Earl of Arundel, 
who travelled in most European countries and purchased 
wherever he went. His collections became the study of 
and were described by such distinguished men of learning 
as Selden, Humphry Prideaux, Maittaire, and Richard 
Chandler. Two very industrious collectors were John 
Tradescant, father and son, whose curiosities were kept 
at “South Lambeth, neer London,” but guarded from the 
prying observation of “ greedy eyes.” Their museum was 
bought by Elias Ashmole, and with his own acquisitions 
passed to the University of Oxford in 1682, by which time 
he had removed every trace of the name of Tradescant 
with as much zeal as the founder of a Royal house obli- 
terates the titles of his predecessors. A quaint little col- 
lection was that obtained by John Bargrave in “four 
journeys from London to Rome and Naples ” by circuits 
wide enough to include observations on the Rhine, the 


Danube, and in the Tyrol, and bequeathed by him to the 
Chapter of Canterbury, as an addition to the cathedral 


library. Ralph Thoresby had a collection at Leeds, and 
among his treasures was “a thin slice of the sea-unicorn’s 
horn, white anid solid,” which had at one time belonged io 
Queen Elizabeth. Each virtuoso of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was bent on acquiring unicorns’ horn, giants’ bones, 
mummies, thunder stones, and barnacle geese, and Dr. 
Murray pours out a wealth of learning on these wonderful 
products and the savants at home and abroad who secured 
them. 

The travelled Englishman of the seventeenth century, 
like Evelyn or Ray, became acquainted with the chief 
museums of other lands and spread the knowledge of 
them to his less fortunate countrymen. One such collec- 
tion was that of Aldrovandi, still preserved at Bologna; a 
second was that of Peiresc at Aix les Bains; a third be- 
longed to Felix Plater, of Basle. The museum at Leyden 
University, now without parallel in some respects in the 
whole world, stood out among its fellows even then and at- 
tracted the emulating spirit of the young students from 
Scotland and England who flocked to the lectures and 
scientific discussions. Across the Tweed many private 
collectors—the ‘brothers Balfour, for instance, or Sir 
Robert Sibbald—made vast collections of curiosities in art 
and nature, and it is little to the credit of the University 
of Edinburgh that less than a century after it had been 
endowed with the possessions of these mem scarce a speci- 
men was left. The medical men of London after 1688 
spared neither time nor money in the acquisition of anti- 
quities or curiosities. Woodward’s special taste was for 
fossils, and they are now at the University of Cambridge, 
the nucleus of its immense collection on geology. Mead’s 
treasures—he passed three years at Utrecht under Grevius, 
the great classical antiquary, and studied with Boerhaave 
in the stimulating atmosphere of Leyden—housed by him 
in the central position of Great Ormond-street, and always 
open to the student, were dispersed ; but Sir Hans Sloane’s 
enormous acquisitions, including many collections pain- 
fully brought together by preceding virtuosi, formed the 
foundation of the British Museum. 


Under Queen Anne and her successors museums 
began to figure among the sights of London and the pro- 
vinces. The first of them was at “Don Saltero’s coffee- 
house in Chelsea,” immortalised by Steele and others. 
The next, but less known to fame, was that kept by Adams 
“at the Royal Swan in Kingsland-road, leading from 
Shoreditch Church.” The third, the property of James 
Cox, was established in Spring-gardens, Charing Cross. 
Dr. Murray refers to the writings of Foote and Miss Bur- 
ney in connection with this museum, but I do not observe 
that he mentions the celebrated allusion to it in “The 
Rivals.” Does not Sir Anthony Absolute, when 
threatening the captain as to his future wife, road 
out that, if he chooses, the bride’s “one eye 
shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s Museum,” an 
expression which must have fallem unheeded on 
the ears of successive generations of playgoers. Later 
in years the most famous collection in London was that of 
Sir Ashton Lever in Leicester-square, an admirable show 
which ought to have been secured for the nation. Dr. 
Murray will be glad to know that the “little lad of ten” 
whose verses to Sir Ashton are printed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine was Thomas Percy, a nephew of the bishop. 
Bullock’s Museum at the Egyptian Hall delighted many a 
Londoner about 1816, but it was scattered to the winds, 
and the building itself, which was erected for its display, 
is marked for demolition. Greene’s Museum at Lichfield, 
which Johnson and Boswell visited more than once with 
admiration, surpassed in reputation the other provincial 
collections. 

Dr. Murray’s volumes abound in names and dates. 
No wonder then that a few misprints (e.g., Hortnum for 
Fortnum, i., 230, Bridge for Budge, ii., 279, Oxford for 
Orford, more than once in text and also in index) may be 
detected. But it is a work of sterling research and a 


credit to British scholarship. W. P. Courtney. 





FROM FRANCE TO THE THAMES. 


Little girls as authors—Frencht masters—Miss Betham- 

Edwards and Arthur Young—Sir Thomas Browne and William 
Shakespeare—The Pensée—.iue Pericardium and the Heart of 
Truth—A book about the Lower Thames. 
THE writings of little girls of fourteen must be very good 
or quaint or individually charming if they are to be 
honoured by print. ‘Ihe old and not very just sarcasm 
that Frederick Tennyson was a versifier because Alfred 
Tennyson was a poet, may be adapted with truth to the 
remark that many little girls have industry because Mar- 
jorie Fleming had genius. Mary Browne, however, the 
author of the Diary of a Girl in France in 1821, 
which Mr. Murray has just endowed with handsome paper 
and binding, and which Euphemia Stewart Browne has 
prefaced, and Commander the Hon. H. N. Shore has 
edited, cannot be accused of following Pet ‘Marjorie, for 
news of that immortal child had not in 1821 spread beyond 
a few Edinburgh homes. None the less I doubt if Mary 
Browne’s “ Diary” would have been published if Marjorie 
I'leming’s fame had remained a private possession and the 
kindly hand of John Brown, M.D., flower of Scotch 
physicians, had not set her for ever on a pinnacle of glory. 
The “ Diary” is lively and precociously intelligent, but 
that is all. Paris in 1821 was worth study if ever a city 
was, but it needed well-trained observation if the results 
were to be of value. None the less, little Miss Browne had 
a full share of a sharp child’s causticity, and knew how to 
use the implacable wide eyes which belong to girls of her 
age. She had also a certain gift of vivid if satirical por- 
traiture, to which as is only natural schoolmasters and 
mistresses moved her unfailingly. Thus: 


‘Monsieur Violet was our French master. He was a 
good-humoured little man, and spoke English very well. 
He generally wore a green coat and light drab slippers; 
his hair looked as if it had not been combed out for a 
month: altogether he very much resembled an ape. He 
came for an hour every day, and charged two francs a 
lesson. Miss Wragge had the best Italian master 
—Monsieur Pecci—in Europe (so they told us). He 
charged a Napoleon for twelve lessons, whether she took 
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them or not. He was a dark, disagreeable-looking man. 
He looked like one of the banditti.” 

After some months in France the family returned vid 
Dieppe and Brighton. On reaching Dieppe they found 
the wind blowing into the harbour, and therefore they 
could not sail that night: a remark which in these days of 
a punctual steam service sounds almost antediluvian. 
They sailed the next, after Mary’s brothers William and 
Stewart had relieved their feelings by remarking 
to a commissionaire, “Je déteste la France,” and “ Je 
déteste les Francais aussi.” This is the end of the French 
travels: 


“Soon after we felt the ship moving out of the harbour, 
and I thought with pleasure that I should awake far from 
France. Mamma and Catherine, who slept in another 
room, were pretty well; all the rest of us, except 
Euphemia, were very sick. The light went out, and papa 
was obliged to awake the steward, who was quite tipsy. 
The captain slept on the sofa. The steward went every 
now and then to a bottle, and drank out of it. .. .- 
William and Stewart sang ‘ Merrily every bosom boundeth, 
merrily oh, merrily oh.’ I raised myself up to see England ; 
the sight of the white cliffs quite refreshed me.” 


So much for Mary Browne. Arthur Young's 7'ravels 
in France in 1787, 1788, and 1789 are also before me 
in a new edition prepared by Miss Betham-Edwards for 
Messrs. Bell, and with it comes Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
own book, Home Life in France (Methuen). Little 
Mary Browne, the Rev. Arthur Young (who was Fanny 
Burney’s uncle by marriage), and Miss Betham-Edwards 
are alike in this respect, that they make France not too 
interesting or alluring a country. Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
intention is wholly friendly: she is very fond of the French, 
and wished them to be better understood; but her book, 
for all its information and kindliness, is cumulatively an 
accusation against the French of both dulness and a 
lack of charm. This effect comes partly from her endea- 
vour to set English readers right about the French nation 
as a whole by warning them not to take their impressions 
of the country from novels describing the vices of a few 
Parisians, the warning being an over-emphasised picture of 
the morality and respectability of the residue majority. 
It is easy to over-do the part of Angel’s advocate; the 
poor French come out of their defence so blameless and 
dispirited as to be unrecognisable. Not a suggestion of 
the incommunicable and often witty good humour of even 
the peasants ; the childlike gaiety of the people as a whole. 
But the most serious charge which I have to bring against 
Miss Betham-Edwards is that she seems to view with com- 
posure, if not with positive satisfaction, an Anglifying 
tendency in France. If there is one thing that the French 
must never do it is to be influenced in their daily lives by 
England; but Miss Betham-Edwards seems to anticipate 
with joy the day when eggs and bacon are also the 
universal French breakfast dish—not déjeuner a la four- 
chette, but déjeuner. Most horrible thought! Arthur 
Young’s book I have never been able to make much of : 
I prefer his tender letters and messages to his daughter 
Bobbin. He worked his way through France with just 
that British stolidity which was most likely to excite the 
French to show him anything but their most attractive 
side, and he was careful not to allow any of the sun of the 
Midi to warm his pen. 


Just now I called Dr. John Brown the flower of Scotch 
physicians; what, then, shall one say of Sir Thomas 
Browne of Norwich, most eloquent of the doctors of Eng- 
land, ancient or modern? A new and sum tuous edition 
of his Christian Morals has just been issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press for the beguiling of busy men. 
Ever since I opened it in a garden a week ago I have had 
fragments of its sonorous counsels of perfection in my 
head, like music ill-learned : 

“In seventy or eighty years a Man may have a deep 


Gust of the World, Know what it is, what it can afford, 
and what ’tis to have been a Man.” 


“Detestable Sinners have proved exemplary Converts on 
Earth, and may be Glorious in the Apartment of Mary 
-_ 5 in Heaven.” 

“ 


or the Line of our Lives is drawn with white and 


black vicissitudes, wherein the extremes hold seldom one 
complexion.” 


“Many have studied to exasperate the ways of Death, 

but fewer hours have been spent to soften that necessity. 
But this is the passage which most haunts me: 

“Look not for Whales in the’ Euxine Séa, or expect 
great matters where they are not to be found. Seek/not 
for Profundity in Shallowness, or Fertility in a Wilderness. 
Place not the expectation of great Happiness here below, 
or think to find Heaven on Earth; wherein we must be 
content with Embryon-felicities. and fruitions of Doubtful 
Faces, For the Circle of our felicities makes ,but short 
Arches. In every clime we are in a periscian state, and 
with our Light our Shadow and Darkness walk about us. 
Our Contentments stand upon the tops of Pyramids ready 
to fall off, and the insecurity of their enjoyments abrupteth 
our Tranquillities. What we magnify is Magnificent, but 
like to the Colossus, noble without, stuft with ;rubbidge 
and course Metal within. Even the Sun, whose Glorious 
outside we behold, may have dark and smoky | Entrails. 

It makes the sun a new thing. Another beautiful edition 
of an Elizabethan classic is Mr. Bullen’s reprint at the 
Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on-Avon of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. The reprint is without notes or any ex- 
traneous matter, except a modest postscript of five pages 
in which Mr. Bullen explains an emendation or two in the 
text—in XXXV., line 8, for example, he prints 
Excusing “ their sins more than thy sins are ”— 

and says a few pointed words about the Sonnets’ recent 
editors. The book is very dainty and distinguished, but 
personally I should prefer a page free from ornament. 

It used to be said of a certain novelist that the publi- 
cation of her stories was dvtermined by her industry in 
amassing the epigrams which constituted their backbone. 
Mr. Benjamin Swift is less thrifty; he publishes his 
epigrams nakedly without any loose overcoat of fiction ; 
but he publishes them under his baptismal name of 
William Romaine Paterson rather than under his nom de 
guerre. They are to be found in a slim volume entitled 
Life’s Questionings. (Methuen.) The jpensée has the 
double merit attributed by Goldsmith to Dr. Johnson as 
a controversialist, that if his pistol missed fire he knocked 
you down with the butt end of it. A pensée either con 
vinces or it strikes one as so erroneous that it promotes 
thought, and thus works negatively. Mr. Paterson, is not, 
I think, always right, but he is allways interesting and 
suggestive. “Some,” says Sir Thomas Browne in Christian 
Morals, “have digged deep, yet glanced by the Royal 
vein, and a Man may come into the Pericardium, but not 
the Heart of Truth.” Mr. Paterson often comes into the 
Heart of Truth; but there are also times when he lingers 
long abut the Pericardium. This, for example, is incisive : 

“It is startling to think of the \heavy, rough, actual 
wood of the Cross, and to observe that;now the Cross has 
become only a symbol, and is decked ‘with silken tassels 
and little velvet flags, and is guaranteed easy for carrying. 
Moreover, its victory was assured when it. was accepted 
among the world’s trinkets and worn as jewellery.” 

That is very searching; too good to be weakened twenty- 
five pages later in the book by two postscripts to it. These 
that follow also are good and worth saying: 


“If the great passions could assume a visible shape 
their faces would be haggard.” 


“Mexicans, who are great horsemen, say that it is not 


enough for a man to know how to ride. He must know 
how to fall.” 


“Pleasure and Pain travel along the same nerve.” 


“Some persons are more just to their enemies than to 
their friends.” 


Sometimes Mr. Paterson injures his case by too bizarre a 
metaphor, as when he says: 
“The soul, like an athlete, must always be training.” 
“Immortality might be called the soul’s second wind.” 
“The soul has to carry on its work in temporary pre- 
mises.” 
And now and then he goes too far, as when he quotes 
Metchinikoff as saying that man is a kind of miscarriage of 
an ape.” Sometimes he is merely obvious : 
“The serpent of suicide is hever done wriggling through 
the ranks of men.’ 


“The human tombstone has often the form of a point 
of exclamation.” 


“The world is more interested in your petsonalty than 
in your personality.” 
“Every cheque issued by the egoist reads ‘Pay to self.’” 


“It is — a moment of genuine suffering when a 
celebrated person perceives that his celebrity is diminish- 
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ing. The crisis arrives when he visits the waxworks, and 
discovers that his wax figure, which used to delight the 
public, has been withdrawn. He infers that the wax has 
been melted down for a new model.” 

“Death is all the world’s rendezvous.” 

“Conscience is a kind of vigilance committee of the 
mind.” 

Sometimes he offers only the illusion of profundity or wit : 


“Only a man like Cesar could make love to a woman 
and carry on a war at the same time.” 

“Nemesis is punctual. She is the only/woman who 
keeps her appointments.” 

“Some of the letters we receive, and perhaps some of 
those we write, should conclude, ‘Yours unfaithfully, 
‘Yours insincerely.’” 


Mr. Paterson says somewhere: “We should open aill 
our doors to laughter.” Perhaps the weakness of this 
interesting book is that he has not done so. It is a little 
hard, a little cold. The best wisdom is, in Lowell's 
phrase, tempered with a smile. But his book is very well 
worth reading. 


To the very many coloured picture books which are 
now published, and which (like motor-cars) are opening the 
eyes of many persons for first time to the beauties of Eng- 
land (the best thing that can be said for the new and 
horrible locomotion), has just been added a very pleasant 
account of the commercial Thames—Zondon to the Nore, 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Wyllie (A. and C. Black). Mr. 
Wyllie, of course, for many years has been the leading 
painter of the lower reaches of the river. He has, indeed, 
almost reduced them to a symbol; and herein, perhaps, is 
part of the weakness of the pictorial side of the present 
work, so monotonously alike are the many scenes in it. 
It is not Mr. Wyllie’s fault, but the Thames’s. Mrs. 
Wyllie, like Mrs. Nico Jungman, who wrote of Holland in 
the same series, is very frank and wifely. She tells us not 
only about the river, but about the family, too, and the 
methods of the Master (as Mr. Wyllie is called), weaving 
the two threads, domestic and historic, agreeably and 
deftly enough in the kind of easy modern style that the 
colour-book has brought about. The worst of the colour- 
book is fhat one can never think of it as a real thing. 
The text seems to have been compiled to accompany the 
drawings ; and the drawings seem to have been made to 
accompany the text. One likes to think of a book as a 
product of individual impulse. Nothing, however, is 
wasted, and the mauvais quart d’heure before dinner has 
no such indefatigable ameliorator as this chromatic gossipy 
series. E. V. Lucas. 


IVORY IN ART. 
By Alfred Maskell. London: Methuen. ass. 


“More supple and amenable to the tool of the worker ” 
than marble, ivory scarcely seems to lend itself to any 
very vigorous and first-class interpretation of art. Its 
capacity stops short of the decision and fineness of hand- 
ling necessary to take the edge of genius. Moreover, 
the smallness of the quantities in which it is available 
for use, confining all work in it to a diminutive standard, 
is clear indication that its sphere is the delicately pretty, 
not the noble or the grand. The Greeks appear not 
greatly to have cared for it. Mr. Maskell thinks it sur- 
prising, “when one considers the thousands of vases of 
fragile materials, especially those of the finest periods of 
Greek art, which have been preserved to us : 
that there should be comparatively so few remains of the 
less fragile ivory.” There is, however, in the substance 
a something slightly languid and effeminate, which would, 
perhaps, account for its not having been a very favourite 
material in the great age of Greek art. 

On the other hand, if a great age is not to be judged 
by its ivories, it is remarkable that a primitive or deca- 
dent age shows to greater advantage in ivory work than 
in any other. An age that expresses itself rudely and 
barbarously in stone or marble will make shift to express 
itself with a certain ease and fluency in ivory. The mate- 
rial seems to adapt itself of its own accord to soft forms, 
easy gestures and attitudes, and pliant, graceful folds. 





IvoriEs. 


It brings out some latent ease of touch in the artist which 
is yet too feeble to make head against the obduracy of 
stone and marble. In the book before us, among the 
many illustrations, we have a series extending from the 
decline of classic to the rise of Renaissance art; and to 
those who know the achievement of these dim centuries 
mainly by their sculpture and mosaic, the freedom of 


‘treatment of many of these examples will come as a sur- 


prise. Among some Byzantine plaques, dating from the 
seventh to the twelfth century, we have groups and single 
figures carved in quite easy and flexible attitudes, with 
natural pose of heads, variety of feature, and lifelike 
expression; in short, with nothing about them to suggest 
the fixity and formalism which we associate with Byzan- 
tine art in general. In the same way the famous 
Carlovingian book cover of the ninth century is carved 
with figures which, in their plumpness, softness, and 
pliant movement, might almost be mistaken at the first 
glance for Flemish work of half a dozen centuries later. 
The imitation of the classic is, of course, apparent, but 
so also is the artist’s own feeling for the life. All of 
these specimens, it is true, do not show the same skill, 
but a sufficient number do show it to prove that the 
science of lifelike representation never, in fact, died out 
in Europe quite so completely as we are apt to imagine. 
It ceased to be a style, to be supported by recognised laws 
and methods of its own, and failing in that, it failed to 
embody itself in any monumental form of art. Yet it 
survived in a feeble and intermittent fashion among in- 
dividuals, and these faint and brief traces of taste or 
genius ivory was sensitive enough to catch and retain 
for us. When we allot to the Pisani or others the 


credit of reviving the knowledge of the natural in art, we 
should perhaps remember that the torch, or struggling 
nightlight rather, of that knowledge had been handed 
down through the dark centuries by the workers in ivory. 

One of the loveliest of the illustrations, perhaps quite 


the loveliest, in Mr. Maskell’s book is that of the eleventh 
century casket in the South Kensington Museum. 
Concerming this little masterpiece, Mr. Maskell has a 
criticism which we do not quite follow. “We are,” he 
says, “inclined to ascribe caskets of this kind to Con- 
stantinople workmanship rather than to Italy.” And, he 
adds: “ Not only so, but to a much earlier date than the 
eleventh century.” That the casket is pure Byzantine 
there is no question, but why it should therefore be 
ascribed to Constantinople rather than to Italy we do 
not see. There were in the eleventh century, we may 
conjecture, almost as many Greek workmen in the towns 
of Italy as in Constantinople itself, and we are not aware 
of any distinctions by which Greek work turned out in 
Italy can be distinguished from Greek work turned out in 
Constantinople. Nor is it easy to see why it should be 
assigned to a much earlier date than the eleventh century. 
The casket consists, as the reader will very likely remem- 
ber, of wood overlaid with ivory plaques. It is divided 
into two little panels by flat bands of moulding composed 
of starlike flowerheads, each set in a separate circle, the 
circles touching, but not interlacing. The design is ex- 
auisitely effective and delicate, but, we think we are right 
in saying, very rare. We remember to have seen it only 
once before, and that was on a marble screen in the 
cathedral at Torcello, where it encircles a panel con- 
taining two peacocks drinking out of a vase. The date 
of this screen is reasonably assigned to the early part of 
the eleventh century, at which time the cathedral was re- 
built, and the design itself, though in clearness and dis- 
tinction a perfect Byzantine utterance, is, we venture to 
assert, of such rarity as to suggest, when found, 
an approximation in date to the Torcello example. 
As for the sculpture composing the plaques, which 
illustrates on a minute scale the stories of Europa, 
of Orpheus, and of Pegasus, with figures of cen- 
taurs, Bacchus in a car drawn by leopards, sea mon- 
sters, and lions, these are wrought with a naturalness and 
ease, a grace and blitheness of movement, which, if we 
judge of art by its performances on a large scale, were 
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not more foreign to the art of the eleventh century than to 
any century subsequent to the decline of classic tradition. 
Manifestly of classic inspiration as they are, it does not do 
to put them down as mechanical copies. They represent, 
rather, one fancies, that individual feeling for the natural 
which the monumental art of these centuries ignores, but 
which it has been ivory’s special province to register. 
There is a certain frolic humour and playfulness about 
them which suggest Stoddart’s treatment of similar themes, 
and they have all his ease and spontaneity. 

But, on the other hand, directly we come 
to an age full of a virile creative purpose, we 
find that the manipulation of ivory falls off. The 
Gothic age, like the Greek, is a stone and marble 
age, not an ivory age. Im the specimens of French 
and English thirteenth and fourteenth century work here 
given there are few that are not harsh and angular. It 
seems the hands that reared Canterbury and Amiens had 
no vocation for the limited scope that this delicate 
material afforded. A common thought, a collective impulse 
urged men on to which the native quarry could alone 
yield expression. It is not until we reach the wider cul- 
ture of the Italian Renaissance, questioning with eager 
curiosity the sources of the slighter pleasures, that the 
possibilities of ivory are again exploited, and from then 
on we see the material developing all its capabilities 
through the seventeenth century to fall into the florid 
decadence of the eighteenth. 

The whole history of this fascinating, if slight, art 
has been sketched by Mr. Maskell with great clearness, 
continuity, and sense of proportion. The forward move- 
ment is always borne in mind and used as a thread, and 
the illustrations are excellently chosen both for their own 
beauty and as elucidating the text. It is sad to learn how 
appallingly rapid our present consumption of the available 
supply of ivory is. In a comparatively short time at the 
present rate our supply is likely to be entirely used up. 
Even if it were being turned to really good purpose its 
disappearance would still be matter for regret; but when 
we remember that this beautiful material, once wrought 
into caskets and crucifies, is now being squandered in 
brush-backs and billiard balls, one is inclined to lament 
the waste with some impatience. 





A SEVEN MONTHS’ SPRING. 
SPRING IN A SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. By Lady C. Milnes Gaskell. 
London: Smith Elder. gs. 

Lapy C. Mrtnes GASKELL will not misunderstand us if we 
thank her more for old Timothy than for Célestine. But 
we should after all be ungrateful if we did not recognise 
the interest which attaches to a picture of an English 
squire’s family at home in the relics of a larger house— 
Wenlock itself. The successor in the monks’ kitch2n, 
Auguste, is worth study, and we are convinced that he is 
a disciple of Brillat-Savarin himself and of no meaner 
professor. The more English types are admirably por- 
traved, though we have to admit that they are not all 
admirable: the intermingling of domestic and foreign in 
this household is delicious, testifying to the uniformity of 
human nature. The keeper Gregson, with his load of 
game, being received by the chef with the exclamation, 
“Quelle chasse! C’est splendide, et vous,” and being re- 
galed on game pie, is a case in point. 

We are sometimes at a loss to reconcile Lady Gaskell’s 
obvicus kindliness and good taste with some of the appa- 
rently unnecessary details of her story, as in the statement 
that Mouse, the great hound, swept like a hurricane down 
the newel staircase. The explanation probably lies in the 
2uthor’s determination to do some clear foreground paint- 
ing in her charming general impressionist composition. 
If this had been otherwise we should have missed, in all 
prebability, much that is of interest, through being spared 
such information as that “the guard alighted and opened 
a first-class compartment and proceeded to lift out little 
Hals.” How the positive information about flowers, birds, 
and ancient customs is interwoven with the almost un- 
conscious portraiture of the effect of the county family 


upon its entourage may be gathered from two instances. 
Thady, in the first, is an Irish boy who knows every nest, 
almost every egg, in the district, and takes his aristocratic 
friends to see the aristocratic birds and nests. “I entered 
the eastern gate and called to Mrs. Langdale, the old 
housekeeper, and begged her to give me a hunch of cake 
to bestow on Thady. The good dame handed it through 
the mullioned window sourly enough, for Thady was no 
favourite with such a barndoor-natured woman as my old 
housekeeper. ‘’Tis little I'd get if yer leddyship wasn’t 
here,’ laughed Thady. ‘“ Get out and don’t poison the 
place with yer breath, yer limb of Satan,” that’s what I’d 
hear if you wasn’t by, to stand by me,’ Thady whispered, 
as Mrs. Langdale shut the window with an angry snap.” 
Burbidge, in the second, is the head gardener, whose dour 
wife brewed strong remedies at which the under gardeners 
shuddered. “‘I tell thee, Roderick, if it fair blows off 
thy stomach it will make a new man of thee.” ‘I 
canna,’ feebly protested Burbidge’s man. But he had to; 
for as my old gardener said, with a purple face of wrath, 
‘I and my missus dont make physic for folks to chuck 
abroad, and a man that works under, needs must drink 
under.’” This is the whole philosophy of this class—the 
very reverse of a socialistic ideal. And Master Theobald 
voices the conservatism of the dependent: “ Life’s a poor 
thing now. No fun nor luck left. Yer mayn’t even get a 
shillin’ nowadays for a vote, if so be as yer has one; 
though what good a vote can do a poor man if he can’t 
sell it, I don’t know. They Radicals were grand at givin’ ; 
but their gifts were nought but mugs wi’out beer, or dishes 
wi out beef ; they brought nought when yer speered in, but 
fandangles, flummery, and folly.” Though this nona- 
genarian does not represent the young countryman of 
to-day it is evident that the squire could work untold 
wonders among the farming population if he would lead 
the way in encouraging peasant proprietorship, allotments, 
ani co-operation. There is a truth to facts—although 
Mrs. Browning did not originate “He giveth his beloved 
sleep "—in the reports of conversations (such as the sen- 
sibility of Tom’s hunter to the dangerous places in the 
marsh which gives this volume considerable value. We 
have referred rather to its secondary than to its primary 
and obvious qualities. We would send readers to the book 
itself for a delightful study of rural life and ancient manners 
made by a gracious personality. 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. LANG. 
ADVENTURES AMONG Books. By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mr. Lang records one very real literary ad- 
venture. He has discovered a lost poet. He had long 
desired to possess The Death Wake, or Lunacy: a Necro- 
maunt in Three Chimaeras by Thomas Stoddart. Thomas 
Stoddart was born in 1810 and died in 1880. In his 
later years he wrote excellent angling songs, and these 
can easily be bought; but that earlier volume with the 
absurd title, which was published in 1830, was supposed 
to be lost, since Mr. Stoddart’s cook had used all the 
temaining copies of it “for the needs and processes of 
her art.” At last, however, a friend of Mr. Lang’s dis- 
covered a copy and sent it to him, a copy that once be- 
longed to Aytoun, who wrote a “ gulling” sonnet to the 
author on the fly-leaf. From this copy Mr. Lang quotes 
passages which show that Stoddart at the age of twenty, 
and writing half in jest, had a strange music of his own, 
which, as Mr. Lang says, anticipates both the clear song 
of the young Tennyson and the delicate, feverish notes of 
Poe. Here is a verse from “a mad song of a mad priest 

to a dead maid” : 
“ A rosary of stars, love, a prayer as we glide, 
“ And a whisper on the wind and a murmur on the tide; 


And we'll say a fair adieu to the flowers that are seen, 
With shells of silver sown in radiancy between.” 


This was published, remember, in 1830; yet it has no 
sound of Shelley or Keats or Coleridge, to say nothing of 
Byron or Wordsworth. It is filled with the half-articulate 
music of the future, not of the past. The poem, unfortu- 
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nately, is only half serious. The author is clearly half 
ashamed of himself, a bad signin a young poet, who should 
have faith even in his absurdities. Stoddart wrote another 
poem called Avalon of the Winds, of which, Mr. Lang 
says, there are no traces; and then, years afterwards, he 
wrote his fishing songs, in which the old music sounds 
again. Mr. Lang might edit a new edition of the Death 
Wake, though the whole, no doubt, is not up to his ex- 
tracts from it. 

The book contains some recollections of Stevenson, of 
whom Mr. Lang’s first impression was not wholly favour- 
able. Yet he was conquered by the end of the first inter- 
view, and ever since has been a devotee of the man about 
whom he writes thus gracefully : “ We parted ; I remember 
little of our converse, except a shrewd and hearty piece of 
encouragement given me by my junior, who already knew 
so much more of life than his senior will ever do.” Mr. 
Lang’s paper on William Morris’s poems does not satisfy at 
least one admirer of that glorious man. He is still under the 
spell of the “ Defence of Guenevere,” which mastered him 
when he was an undergraduate. But “ Sigurd” leaves him 
cold. He has nothing to say about some of its greatest 
lines, except that they show extraordinary skill. He can 
quote a passage from the fight in the Hall of Atli with 
the remark that le prefers the slaying of the wooers in the 
Odyssey. Surely he ought to read “ Sigurd” without think- 
ing of other epics. As for “ Love is Enough” and “ Poems 
by the Way,” he has nothing at all to say about them. This, 
again, is not satisfying to a younger admirer of Morris to 
whom all these works are what the “ Defence of Guenevere” 
is to Mr. Lang. Mr. Lang may be a Tory in his politics, 
he should not be a Tory in his tastes. He should remember 
how oddly those letters of FitzGerald read in which he 
reiterates his indifference or dislike for all poetry written 
since 1842, either by Tennyson or others. There are many 
other essays in the book, and, needless to say, they are 
all pleasant to read, however much you may happen to 
disagree with the opinions in some of them. Even when 
Mr. Lang writes to express his weariness of new things, he 
expresses it too gracefully to make his readers weary. 





THE THOUGHTS OF PASCAL. 


THE Tuovcuts or Pascat. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 


WE do not think this is the translation of Pascal’s Pensées 
English readers want. 

The Pensées are fragments of a book which would 
have been the most comprehensive and brilliant defence of 
the Christian religion ever written had it been finished. 
In such a miscellany of a great man’s thoughts it is inevit- 
able to find by the side of sentences, which could no more 
be rewritten than the axioms of Euclid, others which are 
merely notes, headings, and suggestions, interesting as 
indications of what he would have written, but otherwise 
not worth preserving. Mr. Kegan Paul has translated all 
these memoranda and even the various readings of sen- 
tences, which elsewhere in the book have taken a final 
form To the student of Pascal every scrap of his writing 
may be precious; but a student will read him in French ; 
to the one-tongued man who wishes to read the thoughts 
of a philosopher famous for the energy and beauty of his 
words, it is of more importance that a translation should 
convey as far as possible these qualities than that it 
should be complete. Had it not been for the fashion of 
printing books on tissue paper, which disguises the disad- 
vantages of bulk, we should have probably had a selec- 
tion prefaced by a sketch of Pascal’s intentions from Mr. 
Paul, instead of a complete and trustworthy crib. A crib 
may be wanted; publishers are of course better judges of 
demand chan critics; but so is a translation wanted which 
will make English people eager to rcad the original. The 
Chinese have a proverb, “True gold need not fear the 
furnace.” Ideas may survive the furnace of translation, 
but golden words generally perish in it. That quality in 
good writing which Pascal describes as “ce consentement 
de vous avec vous méme” is so hard to transmit through 
another language, even when metaphor and emphasis are 


cunningly reproduced. Short sentences in Mr. Paul’s 
translation keep their sense, but often lose their point. 
How flat “Diseur des bon mots, mauvais caractére ” 
sounds translated. “A maker of epigrams—a bad cha- 
racter !” In some of the longer passages he preserves 
something of the trenchancy and rush of the original ; 
but, as a rule, he is only at pains to be literal, intelligible, 
and grammatical. We wish that instead of translating the 
notes on the Jesuits and Jansenists or on the Miracles or 
such commonplace observations as “ Piety is different from 
superstition,” he had chosen out those thoughts which are 
remarkable for truth and subtlety, and polished his trans- 
lator’s mirror until it reflected the gloom and splendour of 


the original. D. MacCartuy. 





THE LITTLE SCHOOL: 


THE LitTLE ScHoot: A Posy of Rhymes. By T. Sturge 
Moore. Printed by Lucien and Esther Pissatro. The 
Eragny Press, The Brook, Hammersmith. 18s. 


WE are accustomed to expect beautiful little books from 
the Eragny Press; and this is as beautiful as any that 
have come from it. The type is delightful both to look at 
and to read, and the cover, a design of star daffodils, has 
the delicacy and truth to Nature of all Mr. Pissarro’s 
designs. It also contains four woodcuts by Mr. Sturge 
Moore himself, who is almost as good an artist as a poet. 
Of the poems several have been printed in The Speaker, 
and so will be familiar to our readers. Mr. Moore writes 
both seriously and beautifully for children. He never 
appears to unbend or to trifle; indeed, his chief defect 
here, as in all his verse, is that he seems to labour too 
much to say exactly what he means; and so some of the 
poems lack the simplicity not of thought but of expres- 
sion which children’s verses ought to possess. On the 
other hand, Mr. Moore never falls into mere prettiness, 
for his fancies, though pretty enough, are something more. 
He is as anxious as Elizabeth Turner herself to teach 
children to be gooa, but he would teach them by beauty, 
not by fear. We laugh at the Cautionary Poems now, but 
our posterity are not likely ever to laugh at The Little 
School. 


A POSY OF RHYMES. 





FICTION. 


THe ExpLoits oF Jo Satis. A Novel. 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1905. 

A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE. By M. 
Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. GREENER’S story of the exploits of a British spy in 
Manchuria, in the pay of the Japanese, brings back to our 
memory a sketch from life by the Russian painter, Verest- 
chagin. The sketch, called “ The Arrest,” shows a man in 
civilian dress, guarded, walking with downcast head past 
a group of officers, who eye him with cold professional 
interest. In the aloof severity of each man’s gaze, in 
something meaning in the Cossacks’ figures, in the bend of 
the arrested man’s neck and knees as he walks, in every 
line of the drawing there is conveyed steadily, quietly, 
insistently the ominous conviction—he will be hanged. 
Now, there is more psychological interest in this sketch by 
Verestchagin, obviously dashed off without _hesita- 
tion, than in the whole of Mr. Greener’s novel. He 
has plenty of good material which he has used in- 
artistically. It is not what a man does that is interesting ; 
it is how he does it, and how he reveals his character in 
doing it. And Mr. Greener’s hero, Jo Salis, is simply a 
twopenny coloured illustration of the penny plain British 
ideal. Jo Salis is all pluck, all grit, all cool imperturba- 
bility; he performs the most incredible feats, and by a 
mixture of luck and sagacity gets home every time. Salis 
has also, along with his keen business faculty, a chivalrous 
sentimentality that parodies the British ideal, from Dead- 
wood Dick to Cecil Rhodes. 

In short, Mr. Greener has yielded to the common 
temptation of the inferior artist in romanticising his 
theme when he should have realised it. There is a good 
illustration of this in the last chapter, where the intrepid 
Salis, imprisoned by the treacherous Japanese prepara- 
tory to his execution, wriggles down a drain under his 


By William Greener. 
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Urquhart. London: 
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cell and grovels in the mud under the prison floor 
fot a fortnight. How effective this sounds. What 
could be more effective ? Verestchagin, however, 
ot anybody with psychological insight, would have 
simply shown us the man walking in the prison- 
yard, without any heroics, and the effect on the 
reader’s nerves would have been simple, direct, profound. 
One common touch of Nature is, however, not enough ; 
a succession of sensational scenes are necessary to 
thrill the crowd, and Mr. Greener’s book should therefore 
win great popularity with his fellow-countrymen. From 
this point of view nothing could be more striking than 
The Exploits of Jo Salis. By an audacious piece of 
bluff he gets into Port Arthur with Japanese secret 
despatches, hoodwinks the Russians, is arnested, but 
en route for the prison escapes to Pigeon Bay, and 
sails in a junk to Chinwangtao. Capturing Rus- 
sian diplomatists, holding up their escorts, and sub- 
stituting concocted despatches for the ones he abstracts 
—all this is child’s play to the British spy. His capture 
and looting of a Russian gunboat, where he is aided by 
bands of marauding Chinese, is told with considerable 
spirit and verisimilitude. Mr. Greener’s thorough know- 
ledge of local conditions stands him in as good stead here, 
as in his descriptions of running the blockade at Port 
Arthur. What is of psychological interest in the narra- 
tive is the hero’s contempt for the Russians and detesta- 
tion of the Japanese. The Japanese are painted as 
treacherous, mean, cunning, and absolutely unscrupulous ; 
the Russians brutal and incompetent. As Jo Salis sells 
to either party unconcernedly the information he gathers, 
as he goes into Port Arthur for the Russians and out for 
the Japs, we sympathise with the efforts of Prince Nikto 
vich and Mr. Inshibashi to get him hanged; but Salis 
is morally hurt by the mental depravity of his patrons. 
The Chinese come the best out of the book, and Mr. 
Greener’s sketches of the sturdy, faithful Chinese boys 
Fu-lee and Ying-fu are certainly more convincing than his 








, 


arrogant Russian, Prince Niktovich, who is an “ abject 
creature” in the hands of the daring British hero. 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a new author who 
has something to say, and M. Urquhart’s novel, though by 
no means original in style, is a modest and able study of an 
all too common tragedy in family life—where hatred arises 
between mother and daughter whose natures are funda- 
mentally opposed. In A Tragedy of Commonplace the 
contest for supremacy leads a stern, narrow, religious- 
minded mother to use her “ duty” towards her hot-tem- 
pered rebellious child as the shield for an increasing re- 
finement of feminine spite. The character of Sophia, of 
this hard, terribly well-meaning woman, brings painfully 
home to the reader the depth of unhappiness this type of 
woman creates for those for whom she “ sacrifices” her- 
self. Sophia has no imagination, and her grim sense of 
duty, her morbid feeling of responsibility for others lead 
her inevitably into tne position of a spiritual janitor. Of 
course, the easy-going, indulgent, careless Irishman, the 
Rector of Cranbury, whom she marries, is the man worst 
suited to her, for naturally all the family cares 
and worries fall on her back, while his geniul, pleasant, 
generous ways make him beloved in the parish. Sophia 
believes in the virtue of repression, “pruning to 
strengthen growth,” she has no sense of humour, and she 
could enjoy nothing without a sub-consciousness or inward 
seli-questioning which is fatal to happiness. She has 
seven children, and among them is Joan, a passionate, 
over-sensitive child, who, under her mother’s rigid puri- 
tanical rule, becomes “a lump of unyielding doggedness.” 
The author’s merit is in having traced with great care the 
growth of inevitable misunderstanding between parent 
and child, till hatred, fungus-like, pushes out all normal 
feeling, and the two natures come to live for the pleasure 
of thwarting and tormenting one another. M. Urquhart 
certainly shows a gift for the reading of character, and we 
shall await her next book with genuine interest. 











How to make a “ Horse’s Neck.” 


Peel a lemon, put the rind in a tall glass. Pour 
on a bottle of Cantrell G Cochrane’s Ginger Ale, 
and allow to stand for 5 minutes. 





That makes what is Known as a “ Horse’s Neck— 
one of the most delicious and refreshing drinks 
imaginable. But be sure it is 


Cantrell & Cochrane’s 
Belfast 


Ginger Ale 


It makes all the difference. 
It is “the world’s most wholesome beverage.” 








A Sample Case for 2/ . 
Carriage, Case, and Bottles free. 


Readers of The Speaker may obtain a sample case contain- 
ing 3 bottles of Cantrell & Cochrane's “Dry Imperial” 
Ginger Ale, and 3 bottles of ‘ Aromatic” (6 in all) for 2/- 
carriage paid. Send order with remittance (P.O. or cheque) to 
the London Agents, Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Findlater’s 
Corner, London Bridge, London, S.E., and mention Zhe Speaker. 
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CANTRELL & COCHRANE, LTD., 
Awarded 32 Gold and Prize Medals in open competition. 
King. DUBLIN. BELFAST. GLASGOW. LONDON. Houses 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


LOMBARD STREET. 


With the Stock Exchange Settlement and end ot 
the month requirements, banker’s window-dressing and 
the like, the Money market has had a rather harder 
tendency. Call loans have not been obtainable under 
I per cent., and a good many borrowers had to pay 
more, while for weekly fixtures the rate has latterly 
ranged from 1} to 14 per cent. Discounts have been 
firmly maintained at 1? per cent. and upwards, although 
the supply of bills has been by no means large. The 
market does not seem able to sum up the outlook with 
any sort of confidence as there are various important 
influences acting in opposite directions. A million in 
gold is due from India and will go into the Bank, while 
it is stated that an additional half million will be 
shipped from Bombay to-day with the possibility of 
more to follow. This with the increased output from 
South Africa would exercise a considerable influence 
under normal conditions, but France is still an 
eager buyer of the metal, and until the result of the 
Peace Conference is known everybody prefers to adopt 
a cautious attitude. Considering the immense issues 
at stake it would be surprising if it were otherwise, 
but recently the prospects of a satisfactory settlement 
had been regarded as more hopeful. During the 
banking week £270,000 in gold was withdrawn for 
shipment to South America, and the reserve is a quarter 
of a million lower, otherwise the changes in the Bank 
return are unimportant. 


TREASURY'S MysTERIOUS Poticy. 


Last week’s Statement of Public Income and Ex- 
penditure shows that, including £450,000 paid up on 
the new Exchequer bonds, the total receipts were 
42,954,000, while the issues, all for supply services, 
amounted to £1,937,000. Consequently over a million 
was added to Exchequer balances, which now amount to 
46,694,000 as against just over four millions a year ago. 
In spite of this, however, not only have the two million 
Treasury Bills maturing to-day been renewed, but half 
a million paid off two months ago has been reissued. 
What all this money is required for nobody can guess, 
but the recent financial policy of the Government is 
meeting with a great deal of adverse criticism in the 
City. Coupled with the virtual abolition of the effec- 
tive operation of the Sinking Fund, it tends to depress 
the price of Government securities and it withdraws 
money which ought to be available for the regular 
requirements of trade, But it seems hopeless to expect 
any rational explanation of the matter. 


MUNICIPAL BORROWING. 


Mr. Felix Schuster, Governor of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, is always interesting in his addresses 
at the half-yearly meetings, and his speech on Thurs- 
day was no exception. One point which he made 
deserves special attention. He said that the outcry 
against municipal borrowing had become so general 
that there was a danger lest legitimate enterprises 
which can best be carried on by public bodies might 
be unduly retarded. There cannot be the least doubt 
as to the truth of this remark, and it is to be hoped it 
will have the effect of checking some of the criticism 
to which municipal finance is so often subjected. Much 
of this criticism is due to sheer ignorance, but a good 
deal of it is dishonest, inspired by financial groups 
whose affairs would not bear that strict investigation 
which they are so eager to apply to municipal accounts. 
By all means let there be a proper audit, but why stop 





at the accounts of public bodies when it is at least 
equally necessary in the case of public companies ? 
If the same principle were applied impartially to both 
I have little doubt which would come through the 
ordeal with least discredit. 


British Evectric TRACTION. 


At the meeting of this company the other day the 
chairman declared that the power of veto possessed by 
local authorities was crippling tramway enterprise, and 
he darkly hinted that if this power were not abolished 
his company would seek foreign outlets for their 
energy. It would be an awful thing, he thought, if they 
were compelled to do abroad what they were not 
allowed to do at home. This was apparently meant 
to be regarded as a terrible threat, but the public need 
not be seriously alarmed. To use an expressive 
Americanism, the B.E.T. people have bitten off a 
good deal more than they can chew for some years 
to come, and even if their services deserved to be much 
more highly appreciated than is the case, their numerous 
subsidiaries in this country will keep them fully occupied 
for a longtime yet. Where is the next issue of capital 
to be placed, I wonder ? 


Stock MARKETS. 


A much more cheerful tone has now taken the 
place of the pessimism which was so general a week 
or two ago. There has not been any great improve- 
ment in business, but the outlook is regarded as more 
hopeful, and prices have shown a tendency, very 
decided in some cases, to advance. This week, of 
course, has been largely devoted to the Settlement, but 
it passed off with the utmost smoothness, and no diffi- 
culties of any kind transpired. After the fears re- 
cently entertained about the effect of the fall in prices 
on weak ‘‘bulls,” this naturally caused considerable 
relief, and at the same time the prospects of the Peace 
Conference being successful were regarded as much 
more hopeful. Germany has been buying extensively on 
our market during the past few days, and, coming imme- 
diately afterthe meeting between‘the KaiserandtheTsar, 
that was taken as an indication of the probability that 
Russia would bow to the inevitable. The air, how- 
ever, is certain to be full of rumours for the next few 
weeks and especially after the plenipotentiaries actually 
meet, but no great movement is likely until the result 
is definitely known. The new account, on which we 
have just entered, extends to nineteen days, but it is 
interrupted by the recess from next Friday night till 
the following Tuesday morning, and under these 
circumstances active business is not to be expected. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS, 


Yankees continue a very buoyant-looking market, 
and prices often show very dazzling advances, but the 
public here, at any rate, are doing nothing, and it is 
very doubtful whether they are much more interested 
on the other side. On the whole they are better to 
remain as mere spectators of the play, although people 
on the spot who are nimble enough in their operations 
can no doubt make handsome profits. But it must be 
remembered that the market is an entirely artificial 
one, and the fluctuations are sometimes so violent that 
if big profits are made by the fortunate, heavy losses 
may have to be faced by those who have not the luck 
to be in and out at the right moment. A rather serious 
rate war has broken out in the Southern States, 
although the reports from Wall Street make as light 
of it as possible, and a fact like that is of far more im- 
portance than the Erie dividend or a beautifully-cooked 
statement by the Steel Trust. 


LOMBARD. 


